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The Idea of a Catholic University 


WILLIAM J. McGucKken 
Professor of Education, St. Louis University 


f tae title chosen for this paper challenges comparison 
with the great work of Cardinal Newman, the foremost 
writer on education in modern times. Not that anything 
will be added to the fundamental philosophy of education 
which he expressed so well, but an attempt will be made to 
bring his Idea, based on the spirituality of man, into focus 
with the changed scene of the contemporary university. 
Since Newman's day the schism between the secularized 
university, founded as it is upon a materialistic philosophy, 
and the Catholic university has grown broader and deeper. 
While it is true that they have many details of curriculum 
and method in common, the life that animates them, the 
idea which integrates them is essentially antagonistic. 

What precisely is a university? what is its purpose? what 
should it strive to do for the individual, and for society as 
a whole? In the totalitarian state the answer is simplicity 
itself. Higher learning consists in indoctrination in the 
ideology accepted by the state. In the lands ruled by dic- 
tators, the university has degenerated into an organ of 
propaganda, at least in the fields of history, political sci- 
ence, philosophy, and kindred subjects. In this country 
our complacency with our higher system of education, with 
our great chain of universities, the army of a million young 
men and women on our university campuses, our conviction 
that since our American system of higher education is the 
biggest in the world it is therefore the best, has been rudely 
disturbed in recent years. 

Learned of the Carnegie Foundation in his The Quality 
of the Educational Process in the United States and Europe 
brought little comfort to the educational chauvinist. Flex- 
ner, perhaps unfairly, in his Universities: German, Eng- 
lish, American pitilessly flayed the shoddiness of the stuff 
masquerading as research at our American universities. 
Albert Jay Nock in The Theory of Education in the United 
States maintains there is no possibility of any serious higher 
education in America; all that can be hoped for is a dull 
mediocrity and a general crippling of intelligence. No 
more caustic comment on the utilitarian and sentimental 
philosophy that underlies much of American higher educa- 
tion can be found than its indictment by Irving Babbitt of 
Harvard more than a decade ago. Of late, Foerster of 
lowa and Hutchins of Chicago have joined in the campaign 
against the anti-intellectual trend of the American univer- 
sity. Unless we abandon our present naturalistic outlook, 
Norman Foerster contends, and develop a humanistic point 
of view, the confusion and bewilderment that characterize 
American higher education will continue. And in his revo- 
lutionary attack on the utilitarian, anti-intellectual elements 
in the American university, Dr. Hutchins maintains there 


is nothing to be hoped for but triviality, mediocrity, and 
chaos. He proposes a complete reorganization of the uni- 
versity, with metaphysics as the principle of order, rele- 
gating to the outer darkness all the technical phases of 
professional education. Only thus, he holds, may we get 
“order in the higher learning by removing from it the ele- 
ments which disorder it today, and these are vocationalism 
and empiricism. If when these elements are removed we 
pursue the truth for its own sake in the light of some prin- 
ciple of order, such as metaphysics, we shall have a rational 
plan for a university. We shall be able to make a univer- 
sity a true center of learning; we shall be able to make it 
the home of creative thought.’ 


Conflicting Principles of Unity 


But what is this principle of order, of which Dr. Hutchins 
speaks, to be? Historically the character of the university is 
determined by the idea of knowledge which its age valued, 
by the type of man it purports to produce, and by the eco- 
nomic, social, political, and religious conditions of the 
nation and age in which it finds itself. The oneness of 
learning which in an earlier day united all the universities 
irrespective of their accidental differences no longer exists. 
In the Middle Ages, theology was that principle of unity. 
The Reformation shattered the common theological basis 
that united Christendom and the universities of Christen- 
dom, without however removing theology from its place at 
the summit of the tower of learning. But in the eighteenth 
century, theology was dismissed as a poor slattern by the 
men of the Enlightenment. The principle of unity, where 
such a principle existed, now became philosophy, not in- 
deed the ancient philosophy of the Schoolmen, the hand- 
maid of theology, but a philosophy that was contemptuous 
of all revealed truth, hostile to all supernatural values. In 
the nineteenth century, philosophy gave way to naturalism 
and the experimental method became the ruling spirit in 
the secular university. The scientific method is the sole 
possession that is common to all modern universities. 


Science, however, and the scientific method—excellent 
though they are in their proper sphere—alone can never 
help the university to fulfill its function as interpreter and 
guardian of values. It is because of this that confusion has 
overtaken the modern university. It has failed properly to 
guard and hand on the heritage entrusted to it. Prag- 
matism has ruled the university and in the mad scramble 
to turn out statisticians, business men, social workers, lab- 


1Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), p. 117. 
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oratory technicians—all excellent professions—the univer- 
sity has forgotten that its duty is to educate. 


Idea of a Catholic University 


The precise function of the Catholic university was 
defined in imperishable prose in Cardinal Newman's ser- 
mon on ‘The Intellect, the Instrument of Religious Train- 
ing.’2 All of it deserves careful reading in the light of the 


present confusion. 


Here then I conceive is the object . . . . of the Catholic Church in 
setting up universities; it is to reunite things which were in the begin- 
ning joined together by God, and have been put asunder by man. 
Some persons will say that I am thinking of confining, distorting, and 
stunting the growth of the intellect by ecclesiastical supervision. I 
have no such thought. Nor have I any thought of compromise, as if 
religion must give up something and science something. I wish the 
intellect to range with the utmost freedom and religion to enjoy an 
equal freedom; but what I am stipulating for is that they should be 
found in one and the same place, and exemplified in the same persons, 


The Catholic university should be singularly free from 
prejudice, although it may be granted that it is not always 
so. Catholic and secular educators alike may be swayed 
by passion, emotion, prejudice, propaganda. The Cath- 
olic as well as the secular university welcomes research 
and scientific investigation; the only thing it has to fear is 
prejudice. A secular professor trained in naturalism may 
enter upon his research with certain definite prejudices. 
For example, here is a professor of psychology who is 
sure there is no spiritual soul, although he has no evidence 
for that conviction. His research is conditioned by blind, 
irrational prejudice. The Catholic professor, trained in 
metaphysics, enters his laboratory with no such bias. For 
the materialist, the soul, immortality, spirituality, God, are 
anachronisms. For the Catholic scientist they are ever 
present realities. Do these facts hamper the research of 
the Catholic scientist or historian or philosopher? On the 
contrary, the Catholic scholar applauds every scientific 
discovery wherever found. The experimental naturalist 
too often fears the truth, seems dominated by theophobia. 
If the Catholic is dogmatic—and some Catholics are dog- 
matic—so too is the materialist with his absurd dogma 
denying the existence of all dogma, refusing even to con- 
sider the possibility of the existence of the spiritual. 


Ideals 


The Catholic university, as all universities, is devoted 
to the pursuit of truth; has an obligation to further and 
deepen the intellectual life of its students, to raise the cul- 
tural standards in the community and region wherein it is 
situated. This it will do if it holds fast to the ideals that 
should be common to all institutions of higher learning in 
every age. These ideals are: 

1. The ideal of conservation. The university must hold 
fast to its primary function—the imparting of wisdom and 
the discovery of truth. Conservation and conservative are 
terms closely allied. The university should be conserva- 
tive in the etymological sense; it is the guardian of the 
culture of the intellectual world. While in no wise un- 
friendly to new discoveries, it should be unwilling to pick 


2 Henry Cardinal Newman, Sermons Preached on Various Occa- 
sions (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co.) 
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up its academic robes and run pell-mell after every peda- 
gogical pied piper that pipes in the market-place. It is 
not progress for the university, even in a democracy, to 
lower its drawbridge for the howling mobs clamoring for 
admittance under the leadership of the apostles of service. 

2. The ideal of values. The university must have a 
standard of values. The rejection of values has been the 
great tragedy of the modern university. If there be no 
standards, if there be no values, then indeed we must 
accept the gospel of despair. Material things have values 
—bread and circuses, pennies and footballs, jobs and 
games; these have their meaning in life, but surely they 
are not the primary concern of the university. The uni- 
versity deals with things of the mind; education is an intel- 
lectual and spiritual process which has to do with the 
opening of the windows of the human mind, the enrich- 
ment and ennobling of the human soul. Therefore, the 
university must place humane values, spiritual values 
above material values; training of men in thinking is of 
more importance than training in techniques. 

For the Catholic university there is another grade in 
the hierarchy of values. Above the material, above the 
spiritual, there exist supernatural values, values known 
only through Revelation. The Catholic university from 
its coign of vantage in the Church of Christ has a view 
not merely of the world but of the superworld as well; 
not only of the facts in the natural order but of those in 
the supernatural order also, those facts that give meaning 
and coherence to the whole of life. And while it is true 
that it is the province primarily of the faculty of theology 
to impart knowledge of the supernatural, to investigate 
and promote research on revealed truth, nevertheless, in 
a Catholic university there should always be on the part 
of all the faculties an awareness of these supernatural 
facts and values. 

3. The ideal of dynamism. A university that is a static 
institution is bound to decay. It must give evidence that a 
life-giving principle is at work. This will be shown in the 
sons it sends forth into the world, intellectual leaders of 
the generation, to whom the university has handed on its 
burning torch of knowledge and wisdom. The university 
itself must promote the quest for truth, advancing the 
frontiers of knowledge by its research, its experimenta- 
tion. The university is not a fortress, not a mere treasure- 
house of knowledge; it is in a very real sense an army in 
battle array capturing now this outpost, now that, from 
the enemy, Ignorance, while breaking new paths into 
unexplored fields. A university that simply hands on its 
knowledge and does not set its students aflame with 
enthusiasm to spread that knowledge has signally failed 
in its mission. It is thus that the university fulfills a 
genuine social purpose and raises the cultural standard 
of its age. 

Principle of Unity 


Since the Napoleonic era the principle of integration 
has scarcely existed in the university. It is this lack of 
integration that Hutchins and Foerster particularly 

[Continued on p. 49] 
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Philosophy of Beauty in St. Augustine 


JAmMEs W. Naucuron 
St. Louis University 


4s Grane the word beauty is used in such a multiplicity 
of senses that even among artists and art critics its 
definition is hazy and confused. However, since it is as 
transcendental as the one, the true, and the good, its defi- 
nition lies within the field of the philosopher, and the 
philosopher defines it in accordance with the particular 
philosophy or pseudo-philosophy that he professes to 
teach. Thus, for example, in the projected dialectic of the 
Hegelian school, beauty is nothing more than the sensuous 
presentation of the Idea, and art addresses itself not to 
the intellect, but to the sensibility and imagination of the 
individual! In Benedetto Croce’s Philosophy of the 
Spirit, which is based on a revision of the dialectic of 
Hegel, art, intuition, expression, feeling, image, phantasy, 
and beauty are all mere synonyms.2 Evidently there is 
need for an exact definition of beauty; what it is in the 
world of actual reality, what are its constituent notes, 
what are its causes, how it is perceived by a rational indi- 
vidual, and what part it plays in the realm of art. 

In its objective aspect, beauty is a note of the thing 
itself, perfect in its own kind, insofar as it is one, true, 
and good. Beauty is truth that is known and contem- 
plated by the intellect, and loved by the will as the good 
of the intellect. Formally, beauty is a note or perfection 
which is rationally distinct from the being of the object. 
It is the admirability, the relation to the contemplating 
intellect, by reason of which he who contemplates it is 
delighted. Finally, in its subjective aspect, beauty is that 
which draws and unites us to the object we perceive and 
love.? It is the expression of the beautiful existing in the 
rational soul. Within these three divisions all the prob- 
lems of the beautiful might be discussed, but unfortu- 
nately, due to the necessary brevity in a paper of this 
kind, we will restrict ourselves to a discussion of the first 
division, beauty in its objective aspect, or beauty as it is 
in the object itself, antecedent to any active contempla- 
tion on the part of the subject. 


Intrinsic Nature 


In view of the frequent misinterpretation of the phrase 
of St. Thomas that beauty is that which, when seen, 
pleases,‘ it is important to ask the question: is there any~ 
thing in the order of actual reality which is beautiful, or 
do we merely say that a thing is beautiful because it 
pleases us? If we answer that a thing is beautiful merely 
because it pleases, it is evident that beauty is completely 
subjective, that it exists only as long as the subject is 
beholding the object that is said to be beautiful. St. 


1See Israel Knox, The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936), pp. 
82, 83. 

2See Benedetto Croce, Breviario di Estetica, Guiseppe Laterza 
(Bari, 1920), p. 13. 

3 Confessiones IV. XIII. 20. 
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Augustine denies this subjectivity by saying that things 
please because they are beautiful, not vice versa.®> There 
is beauty in the object itself, prior to and independent of 
any consideration on the part of the thinking subject. 
This objective beauty is in the nature of the object, which 
is perfect in its own kind and contains the transcendental 
perfections of unity, truth, and goodness. 


A being is true because it has a relation to an intellect. 
For St. Augustine, even the beauty of sensible things is 
perceived intellectually and not merely by the senses. 
Aesthetic contemplation, by which beauty is perceived, is 
not an affair of the senses or the emotions alone, but is 
essentially the delightful contemplation of the intellect.® 
Truth, moreover, is an ontological element in all things. 
Everything exists only insofar as it is true, and that 
which is not true in some degree, cannot exist.’ In the 
beautiful object, therefore, truth is a fundamental and 
necessary element, both for the perception and for the 
objective existence of beauty. 


Just as transcendental as truth is the note of goodness 
in the order of actuality. Wherever there is found reality, 
wherever there is found an existing object, insofar as it is, 
it is good, though there are varying degrees of goodness, 
just as there are degrees of truth and unity and beauty 
itself. For St. Augustine, the bringing forth of knowledge 
by the mind is preceded by some desire, and this desire 
becomes the love of the object known.8 In other words, 
the beautiful object is loved for its goodness, and in par- 
ticular, for its goodness as the formal object of the con- 
templation of the intellect. The will finds rest in knowl- 
edge and contemplation of the thing in itself, moved by 
no further motive of utility.2 The beautiful is thus in 
some way an end in itself, the good and the perfecting 
object of the intellect which contemplates it. If the re- 
quired conditions are fulfilled, it is true, the beauty, con- 
ceived in the intellect and contemplated through wisdom, 
the highest activity of the speculative intellect, may flow 
over into the practical intellect, and a work of art may 
subsequently be produced. But in pure aesthetic con- 
templation no further end is intended. 

It follows logically that if a thing is to be known and 
consequently loved, the intellect must be able to distin- 
guish it from all other things, and must know it as a 
whole or a one in itself. But even more fundamental than 
this, things exist, things have their being only insofar as 
they are one.1° Where there is composition, as there must 
be in all finite things—for God alone is perfect and com-~ 
plete unity—there can still be some degree of unity, 


5 De Vera Religione 32. 

6 De Ordine II. 12. 35. 

7 De Immorftalitate Animae XII. 19. 

8 De Trinitate IX. XII. 18. 

9 De Vera Religione 32. 

10 De Moribus Manichaeorum Il. VI. 8. 
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caused by the harmony of the parts; but nothing can exist 
if it is totally deprived of unity. Unity in the beautiful 
object involves a distinction between the beautiful and 
the apt, which is a sort of relative beauty.!1! The apt is 
pleasing to us not because of itself, but because of its 
fitness in relation to something else, and as such is not the 
formal object of aesthetic contemplation. 


Properties 


Corresponding to each of these three transcendental 
elements in the beautiful object, namely the one, the true, 
and the good, are three properties of the beautiful, which 
St. Thomas denotes as integrity, proportion, and clarity.1” 
All three are implicitly contained in St. Augustine’s defi- 
nition of the beautiful as the splendor of order. In his 
definition of sensible beauty as the harmony of parts to- 
gether with a certain agreeableness (suavitas) of color,!3 
St. Augustine means by agreeableness what St. Thomas 
meant by clarity, and in one passage refers to the suavitas 
as claritas.14 This clarity is the shining out, as it were, 
of the truth, goodness, and unity of the object, and be- 
cause of it, the will is attracted to the object as the good 
of the intellect. Proportion and integrity are both found 
wherever there is order or harmony of parts, and there- 
fore in St. Augustine’s definition we discern all three of 
the properties of the beautiful as laid down by St. Thomas. 

If such is beauty in the objective world, it must be con- 
cluded that absolutely everything that exists is beautiful. 
Everything that is, has some unity, some truth, and some 
goodness, and as such it is beautiful, for the will can desire 
it as the formal and perfecting object of the intellect. Beauty 
depends on form, on order, on similitude and proportion, 
and these perfections are found in every existing thing.1° 
The size of the object makes no difference: even the 
tiniest of things is endowed with some beauty. Not only 
the heavens and the earth, not only angels and men, but 
also the smallest and most contemptible of creatures, the 
worm boring in the earth, the wing of a bird, the petal 
of a flower, or the leaf of a tree—all are beautiful.16 Nor 
does it matter how transient a being may be; however 
short is the span of time assigned to it for existence, as 
long as it exists it is beautiful.17 Another reason why 
everything must be beautiful is the fact that all things are 
a reflexion of the perfection of God. God is Beauty It- 
self, and everything that is, is an imitation of His 
Beauty.18 It follows that since this imitation of the divine 
perfection is less perfect in creatures of a lower than in 
those of a higher order, there are grades of beauty, and 
in each particular grade there can be differing degrees 
of beauty, according as the individuals in that grade con- 
tain or do not contain all the perfections required by their 
particular nature. But that a thing be absolutely ugly to 

11 Confessiones IV. VIII. 20. 

12'S, T. I. 39. 8c. 

13 De Civitate Dei XXII. XIX. 

14 [bid. 

15 De Vera Religione I. XLI. 77. 

16 De Civitate Dei V. XI. 


17 De Genesi ad Litteram III. 16. 
18 De Ordine I. VIII. 26. 
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the complete exclusion of any beauty whatsoever, is an 
impossibility.19 Ugliness, whether it be physical as the 
result of the lack of a due perfection, or moral as the 
result of sin, is not positive, but negative: it is a privation, 
the lack of a perfection required by some particular 
nature. A thing is not beautiful when it has not the meas- 
ure, the form, and the order it ought to have.2? When 
we consider a certain object, not as the subject of such a 
privation or defect, but in as far as it is being, having 
unity, truth, and goodness, we find that it must be beau- 
tiful in some degree. 
Supreme Beauty 

Beauty, therefore, as it is found in God, is reflected 
down through the immense range of being in every exist~- 
ing particle of the universe, just as the rays of the sun are 
reflected and sparkle from the tiniest drops of the early 
morning dew. God is the exemplar and source of all 
beauty,2! for He is not beautiful in the strict sense of 
the term, but rather Beauty Itself.22 Beauty is, as we 
have seen before, truth known and contemplated and 
loved as the good of the intellect. In the Blessed Trinity, 
the Father, contemplating His own divine Essence which 
is infinitely cognoscible, speaks the Word. So it is with 
us, says St. Augustine, for “we have true knowledge of 
things ....as it were a word within us, and by speaking 
we beget it from within; nor by being born does it depart 
from us.’’23 God is absolutely simple, having no com- 
position whatsoever. For Him, to be is to understand. 
And understanding His own essence, He begets the intel- 
lectual Image of Himself, which, being perfect and ade- 
quate knowledge, is absolutely equal to Himself, ‘where 
there is at once great fitness, and prime equality, and 
prime likeness, differing in nothing, and unequal in no 
respect, and in no part unlike, but answering exactly to 
Him Whose Image it is.”24 St. Augustine distinguishes 
three kinds of words which even we, created beings, 
possess: 


For those are called words in one way which occupy spaces of time 
by their syllables, whether they are pronounced or only thought; and 
in another way all that is known is called a word imprinted on the 
mind, even though we dislike the thing itself; and in another way still, 
wher. we like that which is conceived in the mind.26 


This third kind of word, namely knowledge together with 
love, is to be understood when discussing the Word of 
God. For the Father, knowing His Word, loves It and is 
loved by It with an infinite mutual love, which terminates 
in the Third Person of the Trinity.26 The Second Person, 
the Word, is the term of contemplation of the Father, is 
perfectly equal to the Father, and is therefore the highest 
and most perfect Truth, loved for Itself, with such a great 
love that the love constitutes a Third Person. Here, there- 
fore, is Beauty Itself, perfect truth and goodness loved as 
the good of the infinite Intellect. Though God is one and 

19 De Musica VI. XVII. 56. 

20 De Natura Boni 23. 

21 In Ioannis Evangelium I. 13. 

22 Confessiones IV. XVI. 28, 29. 

23 De Trinitate IX. VII. 12. 

24 Ibid. VI. X. 11. 


28 Tid, LXer Seal 5; 
26 Ibid. VI. X, 11. 
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absolutely simple, beauty is attributed rather to the Son 
than to the other Persons of the Trinity, because the Son 
or the Word is God as known and loved perfectly, and 
because there is such a great similitude and equality be- 
tween the Image and the Father.27 


All beings that are, have been fashioned after this 
Word of God. All things, not only those which now 
exist in the universe, but also everything that has existed 
in the past or will ever exist in the future are there in the 
Divine Word, which is the pattern of all creation.28 In 
the divine mind are the immutable eternal forms, accord- 
ing to which all things are made. Their beauty is not 
limited by time or space, and all things are beautiful in- 
sofar as they participate in these immutable forms. They 
are not Ideas existing in a world apart, as Plato would 
have them, but they exist in the mind of God Himself.29 
These forms, which themselves were not formed but are 
from eternity, are at the peak of spiritual beauty. 


Incorporeal Beauty 


Among created things, the rational soul is the most 
beautiful. Its beauty is greater than that of the body, 
because beauty in the soul is true, unlimited by time or 
space.°9 Here in the soul is a resplendent image of God. 
Just as God knows and loves Himself, and finds infinite 
eternal joy in that love, so the soul can know and love 
Him and find in Him everlasting happiness. The other 
creatures, irrational and inanimate, are, as it were, the 
footprints of God, but the soul is made to His very 
image and likeness,*1 and in this prerogative it far sur- 
passes any material thing in reflecting the beauty of Him 
Who is Beauty Itself. 

In the soul are virtues, both intellectual and moral, 
which in their beauty are above mere sensible beauty. 
For example, wisdom is defined by St. Augustine as con- 
templative knowledge.?2 True wisdom is nothing else 
than truth in which is discerned and loved the highest 
good.33 It is available to all; no matter how many seek to 
enjoy it, it is not diminished. It is perceived not by the 
senses, but by the intellect. It is not troubled by time or 
space, nor can it be hidden by the darkness of the night.*4 
In this wisdom, which is the highest activity of the specu- 
lative intellect, man finds his greatest happiness,?° and 
all men possess wisdom only by participation in Supreme 
Wisdom, which is the Second Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, for there preeminently is the highest truth known and 
loved for itself.3® Justice or righteousness, too, is another 
kind of spiritual beauty.?7 Its function is to keep right 
order among things, to give each thing its proper place, 


27 Ibid. VI. X. 11. 

28 Jbid. IV. II. 4. 

29 De Diversis Quaestionibus LXXXIII. XLIV. 2. 

30 Jbid., and Epistolarum Classis I. Il. 4. 

31 De Genesi ad Litteram, Liber Imperfectus XVI. 59. 
32 De Trinitate XV. X. 17. 

33 De Libero Arbitrio Il. IX. 26. 

34 bid. II. XIV. 38. 

35 Jbid. II. XIII. 
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subordinating the inferior to the superior. Thus the just 
man subjects his soul to God, his body to his soul, keep- 
ing throughout, the right order ordained by God.?8 If 
justice has no beauty, asks St. Augustine, how is it that 
we love an old man? Certainly there is nothing lovable 
in his bent body, his gray hair, and his squeaky voice. 
We love him because he is just, and we can see this 
beauty in him only with the eye of the mind.2® A man 
is beautiful through justice if he uses creatures as they 
ought to be used, as a means to his final end, if he loves 
his neighbor and shares with him out of the abundance 
of his goods, and if he is willing even to die rather than 
to deny or offend the God Who made him.49 ‘‘For 
righteousness is in some sort the beauty of the mind, by 
which men are beautiful, very many too who are mis- 
shapen and deformed in body; and as the mind is not 
seen with the eyes, so neither is its beauty.’’41 


Sensible Beauty 


The realm of sensible beauty, on the other hand, is 
conditioned by the limitations of time and space and is 
subordinate to incorporeal beauty. St. Augustine defines 
sensible beauty, as we have seen, as the harmony of parts 
together with a certain agreeableness of color.42 This 
definition includes the properties of integrity, clarity, and 
proportion, which correspond to unity, goodness, and 
truth, the transcendental perfections of all things. The 
works of St. Augustine are teeming with the praises of 
the universe, the handiwork of God, both the complete 
whole in which unity and order and proportion prevail, 
and each individual thing which goes to make up the 
whole. But corporeal beauty, it must be remembered, is 
inferior to spiritual beauty, and all beauty found in crea- 
tures, both spiritual and corporeal, should not be loved 
ultimately and finally for itself alone, but should lead the 
soul to a knowledge and love of Beauty Itself, from which 
it came.4® St. Augustine tells of the beauty of the heavens, 
the earth, and the sea; the sun, the moon, the stars; the 
shaded woods, the colors and sweet odors of the flowers, 
the diversity of the multicolored birds, the variety in the 
whole of the animal kingdom, where even the smallest 
beings, such as the ant and the bee, call forth greater 
admiration from us than do the huge bodies of the whales; 
the grand spectacle of the sea itself, when it changes, as 
it were, its garment of many-shaded green for a purple, 
and then again for a blue.*# 


Even as in each individual thing there is beauty, so also 
in the whole there is wonderful subordination and propor- 
tion and order, so that every existing thing, no matter how 
tenuous is its being, contributes its share to the immense 


36 Jn Ioannis Evangelium I. 16. 

37 Enarratio in Psalmum XLIV. 3. 
38 De Civitate Dei X1X. XIV. 

39 Enarratio in Psalmum LXIV. 8. 
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41 De Trinitate VIII. VI. 9. 

42 De Civitate Dei XIX. IV. 
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beauty of the whole. The regular courses followed by the 
heavenly bodies, the regular recurrence of the days and 
months and years, all tempered by the laws of equality 
and unity and order, constitute by their measured succes- 
sion the beat, as it were, of the beautiful song of the 
universe.*® 

Among the beautiful objects of the sensible world, the 
body of man holds the first place. Its parts have such a 
proportioned harmony among themselves, and all are so 
ordered as to make the whole a thing of beauty, that it is 
difficult to say whether they were made more for utility 
than for beauty.4® For example, remove from a man such 
a simple thing as a single eyebrow, which is not much in 
itself, and you have destroyed much of his beauty, since 
bodily beauty does not depend on size, but on the equality 
and proportion of the parts in the whole.47 Just as each 
part contributes to the beauty of the whole, so the part in 
turn is more beautiful because it is in the whole. An eye 
is beautiful in itself, but were we to see it separated from 
the body, we certainly would deny that it is as beautiful 
as when it has its place in the whole bodily structure.48 


Purpose of Beauty 


Since Beauty is found everywhere throughout the uni- 
verse, and since it is only that which is in some way 
beautiful that we love, it might be profitable to hear from 
St. Augustine just what is the purpose of beauty in nature 
and in art. We have already seen that the beautiful is 
in some way an end in itself. In it, he who contemplates 
finds a certain rest or quies. But St. Augustine is insistent 
in repeating that although the beautiful must have in itself 
this note of finality, it is not and must not be the ultimate 
end of man. He says that if bodies please us, we must 
praise in them their Creator, and turn our love to the 
Great Artifex Who made them, lest we ourselves be 
displeasing in the very things that are pleasing to us.49 


It is not, however, the love of beauty, but the love of 
inferior beauty that pollutes the soul, and if such pollution 
takes place, it is not the fault of the object which is loved, 
but rather the fault of the one who so destroys the order 


45 De Musica VI. XI. 29. 

46 De Civitate Dei XXII. XXIV. 
47 Ibid. XI, XXII. 

48 De Genesi ad Litteram III. 24. 37. 
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established by God that he prefers the creature to the 
Creator.50 For just as the weight of a body determines 
to some extent its place of repose and its position in rela- 
tion to other things, so love is the weight of the soul, and 
love of things with proper subordination keeps the soul 
in its proper place in the universal order established by 
God.®1 So also, just as the beauty of nature, created by 
God, must lead us back to Him, in like manner the art of 
man of whatever kind, should lead both the artist and 
those who look upon his art back to God. Beholding a 
work of art we should not remain ultimately and finally 
outside ourselves, forgetting Him from Whom all art and 
all beauty have their source.5? 

An artist, in fact, if he is truly an artist, imitates in his 
work the divine work of creation which God, the Great 
Artist has produced. For all of this universe—the sun, 
the stars, the moon, the rivers and seas and mountains, 
and above all, the men who inhabit this earth, are a mani- 
festation of the Word of God, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. The artist must first of all conceive in 
his mind the statue or the symphony or the cathedral or 
the picture which he intends to produce, and this concept 
may be called a word within him. Then, by means of 
stone or sound or color, he manifests his word in sensible 
form, and produces a thing of beauty, just as God has 
manifested His own Divine Word in the beauty of the 
universe. 


In a materialistic age, when all that matters is material 
progress, when only that is said to exist which we can feel 
or see or hear, and when emotions and feelings are the 
only criterion of beauty in art and in everything else, it is 
necessary to get back to fundamental facts. Beauty is 
something real in the objective world, independent of any 
rushing emotions that we may experience in contemplating 
it. It is something that is perceived not through the senses 
alone, but by the highest activity of the intellect. In its 
highest form it is found in the suprasensible world, and 
its source and exemplar is God Himself, in the contempla- 
tion of Whose beauty consists man’s supreme and eternal 
happiness. 

49 Confessiones IV. XI, 18. 

50 De Musica VI. XIV. 46. 


51 Ibid. VI. XI. 29. 
52 Confessiones X. XXXIV. 53. 


Reb. Hubert Gruender, S. F. 


THE MOoDERN SCHOOLMAN is grieved to announce the 
decease of Reverend Hubert Gruender, January 25, 1940, 
in the seventieth year of his age. Widely known through 
his students and his publications in the fields of psychology 
and music, Father Gruender was a professor in these sub- 
jects at St. Louis University for the past thirty-three years. 
He had leaves of absence at Bonn and at Rome, and was 
everywhere known as a vigorous champion of the move- 


ment to expound Scholastic psychology in terms of mod- 
ern experimental findings. An exacting experimenter, he 
became an authority particularly on the subject of color 
perception, and was at the same time a dynamic teacher 


and a formidable controversialist. His many friends will 
mourn his demise, but will be grateful for the contribution 


he has made to the cause of Scholastic Philosophy. 
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What it Means to be a Person 


Matacny J. DONNELLY 
St. Mary's College, St. Marys, Kansas 


FOR MOST people the words ‘up’ and ‘down’ repre- 

sent ideas that are definitely different. Philosophers, 
quibbling as they sometimes do, may tell us that the two 
words mean the same and that the difference comes 
merely from our point of view. But suppose an English 
aviator, flying low over London, should try to gain altitude 
by going down, and that merely because some master had 
maintained that ‘up’ and ‘down’ are one—~and proved it 
by appealing to the class-room globe! In this paper, then, 
in somewhat similar fashion, we shall indicate that the 
confusion and identification of two ideas, those of Person 
and Individual, is infinitely more disastrous than the 
absurdity mentioned above. 


Origin of the Problem 


When Socrates began to impress upon the minds of his 


pupils the Delphic yv®6t oautdv, he inadvertently became 
the Father of Epistemology. For knowledge of self meant 
an intimate study of the self, both in its static and dynamic 
states, in a word, of the thinker and his thought, of mind 
and its object. And it was from this criteriological prob- 
lem of cognition that the metaphysical problem of the 
One and the Many devolved. If human cognition were 
to have any meaning, the mavta pel of Heraclitus had 
to be reconciled somehow with the mt&vta pévet of 
Parmenides, change be made friend with immutability in 
the field of reality. 

Accordingly, it was to found the problem of human 
knowledge upon a sound metaphysical basis that Aristotle 
set out to solve the problem of the One and the Many. 
In the course of his scientific investigation, he had come to 
know that the object of this thought was one and uni- 
versal, and that, on the other hand, that which was the 
concrete counter-part of his ideas was many and particular. 
He further knew that the object of thought must be the 
real—for, if it were not so, reason had merely mocked his 
research. But the one and universal did not seem to 
exist outside the mind; therefore, it seemed forced upon 
his speculative intellect, at least, that human thought had 
as its only object the non-existent. How could Aristotle 
show that the one and universal could exist in the many 
and particular plants, animals, and men that formed the 
very core of his environment? 

The problem of individuation was on its way towards 
‘solution. For a thing actually existing in the concrete, 
the problem was not so difficult; but, for the process of the 
same body’s becoming, there lay the difficulty. In 
Aristotelian and Thomistic style, one could say that the 
real reason why a corporeal substance is concretely one 
individual thing, is because it is this existing entity, i.e., 
because it has a subsistence peculiar to itself. This sub- 
sistence is such because it is the act of this particular 
essence, of this particular form, and of this particular 


matter. The form is this particular form because it is in 
this particular matter. And the matter is such because 
it is stamped with this particular quantity. And with this 
solution, the Greeks arrived at the reason for an individ- 
ual’s being what it is. 


Greek and Christian Theories of Person 


One could go on with Aristotelian distinctions, and that 
indefinitely. But we are interested primarily in the concept 
of Person. Despite Aristotle’s doctrine of Act and Potency 
so closely connected, as has been suggested, with the 
individual, the Greeks, if we take them as philosophers 
and do not let sentiment over-ride our better judgment, 
were not interested in the individual as such. For Plato, 
what counted was the Idea. Perfection on the part of the 
individual was not to be accredited to his individuality, 
but solely to the individual’s approximation to the perfect 
form of the Ideal. Again, while Aristotle was primarily 
concerned with the things he could see and touch, he was 
interested in the individual chiefly in so far as it secured 
the perpetuation of the species.1 

With the coming of Christianity, and with the conse- 
quent stress that was placed upon the individual man— 
both on this earth and in eternity—it was not surprising 
that the pagan doctrine of the individual should be devel- 
oped into the Christian concept of the Person. Boethius 
was the first to achieve this. And it was his clear defini- 
tion of Person that did not a little in clearing up the 
difficulties that Eutyches and Nestorius had caused the 
Christian philosopher. “Nestorius,” Boethius says, 
“affirmed that in Christ, Person was twofold, being led 
astray by the false notion that Person may be applied to 
every nature. For on this assumption, understanding that 
there were in Christ two natures, he declared that there 
were likewise two persons.’ 

Boethius, first of all, elucidates Nature. The word 
Nature, he maintains, has three uses. ‘Nature may be 
affirmed of bodies alone or of substances alone, that is, 
of corporeals, of incorporeals, or of everything that is in 
any way capable of affirmation.” If Nature is applied to 
the third class, it may be thus stated: “Nature belongs to 
those things which, since they exist, can in some measure 
be apprehended by the mind.’’4 If applied to substances, 
whether corporeal or incorporeal, it becomes: ‘‘Nature is 
either that which can act or be acted upon.” And in the 
third place: “If we neglect incorporeal substances and 
confine the term nature to corporeal substances so that they 


1fitienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans. 
A. H. C. Downes (New York; Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936), p. 


191 sq. 
2 Boethius, Contra Eutychen et Nestorium, IV, 8 sq. 
3 Ibid., I, 1 sq. 
4Loc. cit. 
5 Loc. cit. 
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alone appear to possess the Nature of substance— which 
is the view of Aristotle ...., we shall define Nature 
as those do who have allowed the word to be applied only 
to bodies.’ Its definition becomes: “Nature is the prin- 
ciple of movement properly inherent in and not accidentally 
attached to bodies.” And, lastly, Nature can be defined 
as ‘the specific difference that gives form to anything.’”7 


Boethius Defines Person 


Nature defined, Boethius is now well on his way towards 
his famous definition of Person. Everybody admits that 
Person cannot exist apart from Nature; yet, the converse 
is not true. Also, it seems agreed that a person must be 
a substance, for no one would be so foolish as to maintain 
that Person devolves from accidents such as height or 
color. Again, ‘‘substances may be incorporeal or cor- 
poreal, and of corporeal things, some are living substances, 
some the reverse: some are sensitive, others insensitive; 
of sensitive substances some are rational others irra~- 
tional... . It is clear that Person cannot be affirmed of 
bodies which have no life (for no one ever says that a 
stone is a person), nor of living things which lack sense 
(for neither is a tree a Person), nor finally of that which 
is bereft of mind and reason (for Person is not affirmed 
of a horse or ox or any other of the animals which dumb 
and unreasoning live a life of sense alone). But we do 
affirm Person of man, of God, and of angels. Again, 
some substances are universal, others are particular; uni- 
versal terms are those which are predicated of individuals, 
as man, animal, stone, wood, and other things of this kind 
which are either genera or species..... But among all 
these things Person cannot in any case be applied to 
universals, but only to particulars and individuals; for 
Person cannot be affirmed of a man in as much as he 
belongs to the genus animal, or to the species rational 
animal, but only of Cicero or of Plato or other individuals 
can the word Person be predicated.’’8 


He concludes: “Wherefore, if Person belongs to rational 
substances alone, and if every nature is a substance exist- 
ing not in universals but in individuals, we have found the 
definition of Person, viz.: “The individual substance of a 
rational nature.’ "9 


Subsistence Not Person 


If, in Boethius’ definition, we consider only the word 
‘substance’ and consider Person merely as subsistence by 
abstracting from the nature that subsists, then Person is 
of no greater dignity than any other substance. For the 
term subsistence denotes nothing other than to exist in 
oneself ‘extra causas’. And all substances have this in 
common, whether they enjoy the additional quality of 
Person or not. For, according to the Thomistic teaching, 
existence in creatures is entirely amorphous in the line of 
essence, i.e., existence is, as it were, a continuous flow of 
‘actuation’ which can only be limited and made definite 


6 Loc. cit. 
Toc. cit 
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by a particular nature, or essence, into which it is received 
as an act into a subjective potency. 

Accordingly, the dignity of the Person does not result 
alone from its substantial existence, a quality common 
indeed to all substances, but from a rational, or intellectual, 
nature’s having its own subsistence. 

For the man in the street, even though he may not 
be able scientifically to formulate his belief, Person is so 
called because it is peculiarly the property of a rational 
being. And the basic principle of such dignity, for even 
the unlettered, consists in the autonomous character of 
the spontaneous activity that Person possesses. 


Freedom of the Person 


One may object that an animal also acts spontaneously. 
True, the animal acts; but it acts necessarily, whenever a 
good, whether in the form of a meat-bone or the kind 
voice of its master, is presented to it. In this sense, it is 
more correct to say that an animal is acted upon, than that 
it truly acts. For a brute animal never elicits an act, but 
its act always follows, and that necessarily, from an out- 
ward and act-producing stimulus. With man the case is 
otherwise. He enjoys liberty, mastery of self, and personal 
responsibility. This freedom presupposes as a_ basal 
requirement an intellectual or spiritual natural principle— 
a reality that definitely separates man from the mineral, 
the plant, and the brute animal—; and this makes man a 
Person. 


Again, by focussing our attention upon the word “‘indi- 
vidual” in the definition, we find that, besides being 
undivided in himself, the Person is divided from all other 
Persons. From this, with staggering but logical force, 
follows that Man is, of all terrestrial beings, the most 
isolated. For he is not only set apart as regards his 
physical location, but especially does he dwell apart from 
others according to his specific rational nature. The only 
way we may communicate with others, and they with us, 
is through the senses. From the actions and words of 
others, which are the exterior manifestations of the interior 
person, we catch darkly, and through a glass, a faint vision 
of Person behind the fleshly veil. But, it seems, forever 
must the true nature of the other Person remain an unex- 
plorable, and always uncharted, region. On the other 
hand, despite the fact that our knowledge of others must 
always remain analogical and imperfect, this same com- 
munion that we have with them is of a very high order. For, 
although the ideas that others transmit to us must pass 
through a double sense medium before they are repro- 
duced analogously in our minds, these same ideas, being 
a true, though analogous and vicarious, communion of 
soul with soul, have more genuine truth in them than any 
direct physical union of irrational beings can have. 


On the other hand, it is precisely on account of the 
intangibility and inaccessibility of the interior Person that 
the human being exercises an individual sovereignty that 
is, as we use the term, quite absolute. Enclosed in an 
impregnable fortress, the human Person exercises the only 
true freedom in this world. For his inner actions, his 
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soul-life, can be ordered and directed by no other than the 
Person alone. The Person unwilling, no other power on 
earth can directly move him to act. For all force must 
be applied to the flesh, and behind this barrier, so weak 
and yet so isolating, the Person can reign supreme, abso- 
lutely secure in the knowledge of inalienable freedom. 


The Person, then, as an individual, possesses within 
himself that which is altogether incommunicable—his per- 
sonality. Nor, regardless of the baseness of the servitude 
to which the lowliest man submit himself, can he ever 
divest himself of the title of Person. For, in fact, the 
Person is the man himself; only annihilation could make 
him otherwise. His personality is as closely linked with 
the very fabric of the man as is his very existence. 

From this same incommunicable, free, and isolated char- 
acter comes a terrible responsibility that weighs heavily 
upon every man. Since he is by his very spiritual nature 
made to see God, and since that is impossible in the flesh, 
the life of the Person in this world is strictly a way to a 
future existence. And, from what has been indicated 
above, this way must be pursued quite alone. Help may 
come, and does certainly, from without (through the chan- 
nel of Grace) but the using or rejecting of such aid always 
rests with the Person who dwells alone in his isolated 
fastness. Man’s life, under this aspect, becomes a power- 
ful drama in which the Person becomes the chief protag~- 
onist. Living in close association with his fellows, he is 
yet more truly alone than the farthest star; being part of a 
corporate society, whether civil or religious, his individual- 
ity retains its strictly private character in the actions of 
Person. 


Totality and unity are the other special qualities of 
Person, which represents a whole, a unit, composed of 
essential and permanent elements, of accidental and transi- 
tory qualities. It is John, as Person, that exists, not his 
human nature; it is John who acts, who wills, who walks, 
and who engages in the countless activities that make up 
personal life. And it is to this Person that all actions are 
ultimately attributable, that to which all is subordinated. 


Relationship to the Divine Person 


Finally, we may ask, just what relationship has the 
Person to other beings? In regard to God, the Human 
Person owes everything; for man is such precisely because 
he has been created by a Person. Although, or preferably 
because, Person is capable of autonomous and spontaneous 
activity, he owes allegiance to the Divine Person. On a 
purely natural and ethical basis, the allegiance of the 
individual is shown by the performance of acts that are 
conformable, and by the avoidance of acts that are non- 
conformable, to his rational nature. A violation of this 
allegiance results in the disruption of order; fidelity con- 
sists in doing the will of a Supreme Person, of One who 
is vitally interested in the individual man precisely as a 
Person and not merely as a concrete embodiment of an 
abstract human nature. And since man, as an “individual 
substance of a rational nature,” is alone, physically isolated 
among others of like kind and in nowise comparable to a 
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component part of a physical compound, his relations with 
God are strictly personal. This does in no sense mean 
that God does not make use of human means, that He 
does not declare His Will to the Person through other 
men, but that, despite the use of these secondary causes, 
God, in the last analysis, has commerce, immediate and 
personal, with every human Person. And, just as a good 
action on the part of man becomes a personal service and 
offering of love to the Divine Person, so, too, any evil 
action becomes a personal affront and insult to a Personal 
God. Far from being a mere violation of a cosmic order, 
sin now is seen to be the breaking of an intimate and 
personal friendship that existed between Man and God. 


From such a relationship with, and from such a respon- 
sibility to God, we have a basis for personal rights. 
Though isolated, incommunicable, and free, Person, 
through human weakness of many kinds, is largely depen- 
dent upon an environment of flesh and blood that, to no 
small degree, conditions personal activity. Duress from 
outside, unjust impeding of personal freedom, can, and 
often does, render personal freedom quite abortive. This 
influence of the flesh over the spirit makes it imperative 
that a temporal order, conducive to the development of the 
inner Person, be established. Otherwise, Person is inca- 
pable of leading the personal life that the Divine Person 
intended for him. And little reflection is needed to see 
the consequences in personal life that inevitably follow 
from wrong use by those in power of political, social, or 
economic weapons. 

To what extent the present low ebb in every field of 
human activity is due to an aberration from the true 
concept of Person, is hard to say. But when we speak of 
men as units in mass production systems, as citizens— 
having rights only as such—, as individuals forming part 
of a whole—not as Persons forming a universe within 
themselves—, as bound inevitably to the common good and 
a temporal destiny—and not as having Personal rights 
and an eternal destiny—, then we see, to some extent, that 
present day man is surely esteemed as an individual, but 
hardly as a Person. Forgotten, indeed, is St. Thomas’ 
‘Person signifies that which is most perfect in the whole 
of nature.’1° 


LOTS ele 29 mS: 


The Idea of a University 


[Continued from p. 42] 


deplore. Each discipline in the modern university is virtu- 
ally autonomous. Philosophy where it raises its trembling 
head is sent back to its lair by the lord of the intellectual 
world, science. But how can this integration be accom- 
plished in the modern university? Will the Hutchins 
solution of metaphysics be satisfactory? And what meta- 
physics will Dr. Hutchins propose? This is a question 
that the President of the University of Chicago has not 
yet answered. 

For the Catholic university, there is a principle of inte- 
gration—not an eclectic metaphysics, but the metaphysics 
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of Aristotle and Aquinas. In Newman's phrase we are all 
Aristotelians, we cannot help being so “for the great 
Master does but analyze the thoughts, feelings, views, 
and opinions of the human mind. He has told us the 
meaning of our own words and ideas, before we were 
born. In many subject-matters to think correctly is to 
think like Aristotle; and we are his disciples whether we 
will or no.”” Nevertheless, for the Catholic university this 
principle of integration is not merely metaphysics, but 
metaphysics joined to theology. In this the Catholic uni- 
versity of today is at one with the ancient University of 
Paris, the mother and fountainhead of all universities. 

Now here precisely is a function of the Catholic univer- 
sity—to show the intellectual world the way to integra- 
tion, to make a path from chaos and disorder to essential 
unity. This does not mean the establishment of schools 
of catechetics for the non-Catholic world. This is not the 
function of the Catholic university. In common with the 
ordinary objectives that it has with other universities, 
the Catholic university has the additional function of 
establishing rapprochement with the intellectual world that 
is foreign to Christian-Catholic culture. 

A decade ago Monsignor Fulton Sheen in an address 
to Catholic educators on “Educating for a Catholic 
Renaissance’? called attention by means of a striking 
metaphor to the way the intellectual groups of America 
were gradually dividing into two worlds: the world of 
Peter and the world of Pan. The Catholic university 
lives, or should live, in the world of Peter; the secular 
university is in the world of Pan. The world of Peter is 
a very real world; within its orbit once was situated all 
of Christendom; the universities were born, developed, 
and reached maturity in the world of Peter which is also 
the world of Augustine and Aquinas which in turn never 
cut the thread of continuity with the world of Plato and 
Aristotle. Cataclysmic disturbances of the past four cen~ 
turies have split this world apart. The world of Pan has 
been cut loose from the world of Peter. They are two 
separate islands in a turbulent sea. Bridges must be built 
from the world of Peter to the world of Pan. Not that 
research, the quest for truth, is a different procedure in 
these two worlds. The same burden of methodical work, 
the same devoted thoroughness and patient critical inves- 
tigation and interpretation must characterize each group 
of researchers, whether they be of Peter or of Pan. Some 
bridges have been built, notably in the physical sciences, 
but that is not enough. The collection of facts, the fruit 
of patient research which is the common possession of 
all institutions of learning; scientific inventions which be- 
come universal property as soon as they are made;—this 
is not the same as having a principle of integration, is not 
a substitute for that lost unity of truth which the two 
worlds once possessed. 


8 Proceedings of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
November, 1929, p. 45 ff. 


Bridges must be built between the world of scholastic 
thought and the world of non-scholastic thought. Neither 
side can remain in splendid isolation; to do so jeopardizes 
the very cause of truth itself. The building must be a 
joint enterprise, a genuine collaboration. The scientists 
have built a temporary bridge at least. Both sides know 
the facts of science; it is in the interpretation of the facts 
that misunderstandings arise. It is precisely here that 
reenforcements are needed to combat what Monsignor 
Sheen calls “the terrible present-day philosophical disease 
of the lyricism of science, which is in the habit of making 
superior philosophical sciences and even religion dance to 
the tune of the latest discovery in science.’’4 

It is true that advances have been made. The secular 
historian no longer regards western civilization as some- 
thing which he knows only in its origins ~ the pagan 
world ~ and something which he knows in the period 
from 1500 to the present day. The historian now is aware 
of the civilization and culture that existed in the great 
thousand years that stretched in between. This land, so 
long a terra incognita, can be illuminated by Catholic 
scholarship; the Catholic historian surely should be com- 
petent to serve as guide for he can hardly lose that sense 
of continuity with the world of Augustine and Boethius 
and Aquinas and Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus. So 
too a beginning has been made in the philosophical bridge. 
The growth of humanism, the stress on spiritual values, the 
rediscovery of Aristotle, the interest in the thought of the 
medieval Schoolmen, manifested in several cultural cen- 
ters in the non-Catholic world, indicate generous gestures 
toward understanding Catholic Scholastic thought. 

For this intellectual collaboration between the world of 
Peter and the world of Pan there must be some common 
ground. It cannot be authority; neither side will accept 
the authority of the other. It cannot be philosophical first 
principles; in these the abyss between the Scholastic and 
the Modern is deep and wide; they do not even under- 
stand each other’s language. Nothing remains but sci- 
ence; that is the only common denominator. 

Here is where Scholasticism must collaborate in build- 
ing the bridge to the other island. It must learn the lan- 
guage of science. With this common language the two 
groups can work together. Through this will come a 
common understanding, a common basis for further build- 
ing in the cause of truth. Ultimately truth will prevail. 
Ancient truths, jettisoned by naturalism or obscured by 
prejudice will be rediscovered and Truth itself will 
emerge, glorious and resplendent and with it will come 
Wisdom to a disillusioned world. Godless, soulless phi- 
losophy will disappear and Godless humanity will make 
its way back to its Father’s house where dwell Truth and 
Wisdom. There man will learn that the principle of inte- 
gration in education as in all things is God. Solutio 
omnium difficultatum Christus — “] am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” 


4 The University Catholic Review, II, No. 1, p. 19. 
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The Student and Philosophy 


Joun F. McCormick 
Professor of Philosophy, Loyola University, Chicago 


Editor’s note: Over twenty-five years of experience as professor 
of philosophy in three mid-Western universities have qualified the 
author to make these valuable observations on the teaching of philos- 
ophy. Teachers and students alike will find Father McCormick's 
article of interest and assistance toward a more effective approach to 
the study of Scholastic philosophy. 


HETHER to have had Descartes as an alumnus is 

a thing to be proud of or not, I would not venture 
to say. There are not many names that get more frequent 
mention in the history of philosophy, not many contrib- 
utors to philosophy who require more space in the text- 
books for explanation or refutation, not many leaders who 
have had so large and so lasting a following. But so 
many of the sins of modern philosophy have been laid at 
his door, and not with entire injustice, that we can hardly 
be as proud of him as his renown would otherwise seem 
to justify. 

The brief account in the Discours of Descartes’ experi- 
ence with philosophy at the Jesuit College of La Fléche 
leaves unanswered many questions we should like to ask. 
Was he just a mathematician who had blundered into 
philosophy? Was he misdirected as to the goal of philos- 
ophy, or did he simply stray without direction? Was 
Aristotle's philosophy (it was from this that he would 
have been taught) presented to him as so remote from 
actuality that it seemed to him outmoded and failed to 
win or keep his respect? What did he expect from philos- 
ophy that so dissatisfied him with the amount of certainty 
he could find in it, and so determined him to work out a 
system that would have all the certainty of geometry? 
Did no one ever call his attention to the wise counsel of 
Aristotle that we should seek in every discipline only that 
amount of certainty the discipline can afford? Perhaps we 
should have to interview his teachers to get the answers 
to these queries. Whatever they could say in reply to our 
curiosity, the interesting fact remains that they had in 
their hands a student who was to prove a strong influence 
in philosophy for better or for worse (mostly for worse, it 
turned out), and somehow or other, through their fault 
or without it, he slipped out of their hands to lead the 
rebellion against all that his teachers stood for in philos- 
ophy. We should not like te have such a contretemps 
occur again if the occasion arises, and thus we would like 
to know what it was about his teachers, their method, or 
the matter itself, which made Descartes turn away from 
Scholasticism. 

The fact that he turned his back on the philosophy he 
had learned in his college days was not a sign that he was 
lacking in respect or regard for his teachers or for their 
teaching of philosophy. In fact there is in the edition of 
his works by Adam and Tannery, a letter to an unknown 
correspondent in which in the spirit of a loyal alumnus 
lie “boosts the old school’’ just on this point of its effi- 
ciency in the teaching of philosophy. He seems to have 


thought that the Jesuits were doing a good piece of work 
there, though no doubt with a method he felt sure he could 
improve, and with materials that would be the better, it 
seemed to him, when the application of his method would 
have sifted out the grain from the chaff. On his own 
admission it was not his masters he was dissatisfied with, 
but philosophy itself, which even their expert presentation 
did not succeed in making acceptable in his eyes. 


The Teacher's Responsibility 


It is not often, of course, that one has a Descartes 
among his students. Still, as it happened once, it is not 
beyond the limits of possibility that it should happen 
again. And if it did so happen, I wonder if we would be 
willing to face the philosophy of the future with the 
responsibility for a second Descartes on our hands. 


It would depend, I imagine, on whether or not it was 
granted us to win him and to hold him for the advance- 
ment of the philosophia perennis. I believe we think we 
could have managed better, in the case of the original 
Descartes, but any assurance we have on this point will 
be justified only if it can stand up under questioning as 
to how we are molding our present students. 


In any student body there will always be found those, 
sometimes fairly numerous, who are just waiting to be 
told what to think. They have courses to pass and a 
degree to get, and the future of philosophy means nothing 
to them or they to it. If this exposure to philosophy results 
in their acquiring some right principles of thinking which 
they can apply to the ordinary situations of life, that will 
satisfy their not towering ambition and may be thought 
sufficient to set the consciences of their teachers at rest. 
They are not of the race from which salvation is to come. 


But one does not need a very long or varied experience 
in teaching philosophy to discover among the students that 
fall to our lot, many fine minds capable of going far in 
the pursuit of philosophy. It is these who are the teacher's 
responsibility. With them he can have his greatest suc- 
cesses or his most dismal failures. Among them, if any- 
where, a new Descartes will be found. These minds as 
we first encounter them will, of course, be immature, with 
faults of immaturity that can make large demands on the 
faith and the patience of anyone who is privileged to 
direct them. But we should not be afraid of youth or too 
distrustful of it or too ready to damp its ardor. If much 
harm has come to sane philosophical thought from young 
men—witness Descartes himself, and Berkeley, and Hume 
—some good constructive thinking has come from youth 
too. When you think of it, St. Thomas was never what 
we call old. Even in philosophy there may be need of 
daring and we cannot look to the old for it. There was 
such need when St. Thomas began his career. I wonder 
what it would have meant for the philosophy of the thir- 
teenth century and for subsequent Scholastic thought if 
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St. Thomas had been brought to conform to the prevail- 
ing philosophy of his day. It would be bromidic to say 
that we should be very much the poorer if we had been 
deprived of the fruits of his daring. And if the attitude 
exists that the young, just because they are young and 
therefore somewhat raw in their thinking, should be, as 
the saying is, “slapped down,’ who knows how great a 
light may thereby be extinguished? 


Reason, Not Moral Pressure 


The better minds in youth will be eager and fired with 
a love of independence. It will be our task to preserve 
this eagerness and love of independent thinking while we 
assist in submitting them to the hard discipline of strict 
philosophic thinking. But much will depend on how these 
minds are brought to undergo this discipline. We have 
all heard of the Argumentum ad baculum, but we know 
it as a fallacy in logic, not as a method of teaching. In 
my early school days great use was made of this argu- 
ment, but its use was not intended to convince us of the 
truth of what we were set to learn, but only to persuade 
us of the truth that not to study was a mistake. In this 
application it was not a fallacy. But to let pressure sup- 
plant reason in the effort to win intellectual assent is un- 
worthy of the teacher and a want of respect for the mind 
of the student. Moral pressure is no less a fallacy in this 
case than physical pressure would be. Moral pressure is 
applied at the present day largely by calling names, by 
attaching depreciatory epithets to things we do not like. 
We see it used against us with a conviction of superiority 
when our thinking is called medieval. We are tempted 
to use it ourselves when we weary of argument against 
what seems obstinate persistence in questioning. But it is 
always a conviction without an indictment, a verdict with- 
out a trial. In logic there is no answer to it except by way 
of vituperation, which, of course, is not logic, and which 
our years, if not our superiority in wisdom, will stop a 
younger man from employing. As instructors in philos- 
ophy we have no interest except in the victory of reason 
which only conviction gives. And for the independent 
mind of the student the only conclusions worth having 
are those that are reached as personal convictions. You 
can imagine yourself teaching students who would take 
your word for everything and cause no trouble. But I 
wonder if you would think this worth while. 


The Teacher’s Approach 


For the present purpose it does not make much differ- 
ence whether or not it is a genuine work of Plato's in 
which he is made to tell us that philosophy cannot be 
taught, but that only after long association with a great 
mind and a shared life does a great light finally break. 
We can, of course, teach many facts about philosophy 
and expound the elements that go to the making up of a 
system, but in the best sense I think it is true that philos- 
ophy cannot be taught. But if Plato’s way is the only 
way in which philosophy comes to one, it would seem 
that we are faced with the soul-searching question: are 
we big enough to be the occasion for the dawning of this 
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great light on others? The search for an answer here 
might give us pause, but perhaps we do not have to be so 
big ourselves, because the result can be reached by bring- 
ing the student into contact with other great minds, with 
Plato, for example, or Aristotle or St. Thomas. In his 
association with such minds we can await with him the 
breaking of the great light. But we need patience to wait. 
At any rate, as far as our influence in the matter is con- 
cerned, it will be by our attitude towards philosophy more 
than by any instruction we can give that we shall be able 
to incite those under our direction to the love and pursuit 
of wisdom. Are we ourselves eager for the pursuit of 
truth, or do we seem to think that all philosophical truth 
has already been found and that nothing remains but to 
take note of the findings? Are we active in the search for 
truth? For that seems to be the way to the love of wisdom 
which is philosophy, and in the Book of Wisdom (vi, 13) 
it is said of wisdom: ‘‘She is easily seen by them that love 
her, and is found by them that seek her.” But what if 
philosophy is presented to the young mind, not as wisdom 
to be loved because won at the cost of much searching, 
but as a set lesson to be learned? What will become of 
the eagerness of mind we hoped to turn to such profit in 
our promising students, if all the questions are already 
answered and all the wonder, with which philosophy must 
begin, is already dispelled? With what freshness of 
interest can approach be made to a subject in which the 
only thrill must be looked for in the working over of con- 
clusions other minds have already arrived at? You can- 
not be a philosopher unless you are first an enquirer. 
The eager mind is an enquiring mind if we can succeed 
in keeping the eagerness undamped. St. Thomas even at 
the end of his career when he was writing his last work, 
could still look on everything as a question. He could 
still ask: Utrum Deus sit. All a matter of method, it may 
be said. Yes; but in the method of approach all the in- 
terest may be at stake. I can remember how, before I 
began to study philosophy, I had read in Milton: 
How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 


But a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


And then I went on to philosophy, introduced into it 
through logic. It was not until many years afterwards 
and under very different conditions that I at last discov- 
ered what I had hoped to find in the beginning, an interest 
in philosophy. I know, because I experienced it, that in- 
terest in philosophy can be shocked out of one by the 
method of approach and presentation. 


The Teacher's Influence 

If you teach, you influence; and in spite of all that is 
said against indoctrination, you would be but a poor 
teacher if you had no influence on your students. Your 
interest in your subject influences them and your lack of 
interest and enthusiasm influences them as well. Even if 
you try to present your subject in a purely objective way 
so as to show no preference for any conclusion, your 
very attitude of detachment is an influence, even if you 
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do not intend it, perhaps in the direction of impartiality, 
perhaps in the direction of indifference towards truth and 
error. This inevitability of influence when teaching is 
good, is a source of danger. Too many students are just 
small-sized copies of their masters. It was to the advan- 
tage of philosophy that Aristotle should not be just a re- 
edition of Plato, nor Thomas of Albert the Great. It is 
good to have the influence of even the best teacher bal- 
anced by the influence of some others—good for the stu- 
dent who thereby runs less risk of one-sidedness; good for 
the teacher who can test the genuineness of his zeal for 
the truth by his willingness to see his influence kept in its 
place by the influence exercised by others. However good 
we are, perhaps one sample of our type of goodness is 
enough. It may not be pleasant to think that, but it is 
wholesome. However much we may wish to have our 
students think as we do, it would be a rash thing to seek 
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to dominate the minds of others. Only God and one who 
speaks in the name of God has the right to invade the 
privacy of the individual mind. 

There may not seem to be a very clearly defined begin- 
ning or middle to this, but I would like to put an end to it 
with a sorites from the Book of Wisdom (vi, 18-21). 
This bit of dialectic ought to be better known than it is for 
it is written in what ought to be the spirit of both teacher 
and student of philosophy if we still have the right to 
think of philosophy as the love of wisdom: 


For the beginning of her [wisdom] is the most 
true desire of discipline; 

And the care of discipline is love; 

And love is the keeping of her laws; 

And the keeping of her laws is the firm 
foundation of incorruption; 

And incorruption bringeth near to God; 

Therefore the desire of wisdom bringeth 
to the everlasting kingdom. 


Philosophy and Literature in the English Tradition 


Tuomas L. O’BrIEN 


Mt. St. Michael’s, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington 


ITERATURE and philosophy do not represent two 

entirely distinct traditions, but are rather parts of the 
single tradition of human activity. They continually play 
upon one another and sometimes merge in a way which 
deceives the student of literature and philosophy alike. 
For they are products of the same life and bear a recip- 
rocal relationship, the understanding of which is indispen- 
sable to an adequate understanding of the tradition as a 
whole. Before he can write, the litterateur must have a 
philosophy, and if the philosopher is to be counted at all 
by his posterity, he must become a part of the literature 
that enters into the common tradition. 

The problem to be examined and explained by this 
interaction of literature and philosophy is the evident 
decline in English Letters from the time of Shakespeare 
to that of the Decadents of the 1890's. I believe that it 
can be so explained, for the activities and attitudes of a 
people are largely controlled and directed by the predom- 
inant philosophy of the period or by the struggle of diver- 
gent philosophies to dominate. From the tradition thus 
created springs its permanent record in literature. The 
philosophies of the English tradition have gradually de- 
parted from the full concept of man as a rational and 
spiritual, as well as animal being, and the literature has 
accompanied this fall proportionately, departing from the 
fullness of life so necessary to the essence of great art. 


British Philosophy Since Bacon 


Although England was represented in the field of 
philosophy at an early date, chiefly by William of Ock- 
ham, Duns Scotus, and Roger Bacon, these men were of 
European rather than insular character. The first real, 


indigenous influence on English thought is from Francis 
Bacon. The core of Bacon’s process can be summed up 
in one word—individualism. His insistence on experi- 
mentation, on the exhaustive and exhausting examination 
of the individual of a species, made English thought 
overly conscious both of the individual and of the indi- 
vidual examiner. His scientific interest in the horizontal 
stream of individual material beings might be traced to the 
earlier Renaissance thinkers of Italy and Germany: Da 
Vinci, Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler, who afforded a 
laudable impetus to the search for nature's secrets. 
Already we can see the vertical axis of causality waver- 
ing, for in his Novum Organum we read: ‘The final cause 
rather corrupts than advances the sciences except such as 
have to do with human action”; and again, ‘““The discovery 
of the formal (cause) is despaired of.” It is only a step 
from this to the conclusion that final causality corrupts the 
science of man as well as non-man, and from the despair 
of finding the formal cause to despair of finding man’s 
formal cause, his soul. 

Descartes unknowingly opened the way for this step 
with his three complementary doctrines: the criterion of 
truth is the clear idea, the complete separation of body 
and soul in man, and mechanicism in explaining all that is 
not spiritual. Thomas Hobbes failed to see why the 
spiritual activity of man, as well as all that is not spiritual, 
should not be explained by motion and mechanicism, espe- 
cially since the total separation of body and soul as 
Descartes would have it absolutely precluded any inter- 
action between two beings of essentially different orders, 
material and spiritual. Thus, materialism, conceived in 
Bacon's matter-bound investigations, first saw the light. 
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Hobbes further promoted the doctrine of the individual 
by his ethical supposition that selfishness was the root 
impulse of human nature. Through selfishness, he con- 
tended, man sought safety from other men by giving all 
his rights to society in exchange for protection. Conse- 
quently, whatever rights man might have in society are 
from society, whether they be natural or supernatural. 
Behold totalitarianism! 


Materialism Versus Idealism 


Alarmed by this wave of materialism let loose by 
Hobbes and Bacon, conservatives fled to the opposite 
extreme. These were the Cambridge Platonists, writing 
and lecturing at that University between 1650 and 1700. 
They pressed the importance of the intellectual or spiritual 
in life, following Plato in his existent universals. Henry 
More, clutching the spiritual horn of Descartes’ complete 
separation in direct opposition to Hobbes, thrust the 
material aside with the blunt statement, ‘“There is no 
purely mechanical phenomena in the whole universe.”” He 
proves conclusively, at least to himself, the immortality of 
the soul from the goodness and veracity of God. But the 
existence of God was to be called into question by sub- 
sequent rationalists, and with its discard went More's 
proof of immortality. 

The influence of Descartes, however, did not cease with 
Hobbes. John Locke, taking Descartes’ doctrine of clear 
and distinct ideas, constructed a quasi-system of thought 
in which empiricism and idealism were curiously inter- 
woven. We only know our ideas—idealism; but these 
ideas can only rise from sensation — sensationism. He 
subjected Scripture to a rationalistic scrutiny in his 
Reasonableness of Christianity, proving that there was 
nothing contrary to reason in revelation. The short step 
from “nothing contrary to reason’ to “‘nothing above 
reason’ was only too soon to be taken. Locke's influ- 
ence was favorable to both trends of thought prevalent 
in England at the time, the materialism of Hobbes, and 
the idealism of the Platonists. 

The idealistic line was taken up shortly after by George 
Berkeley, again combating the materialistic ideology of 
Hobbes. If the secondary qualities, color, sound, etc. of 
Descartes do not exist because we have no clear idea of 
them, and if the primary qualities, extension, etc. of 
Locke do not exist because they are less clear to us than 
the secondary, then the Ego, according to Berkeley is the 
only existing reality. God supplies directly all sensation, 
and the Ego forms its ideas therefrom. 

The short step pointed out above between the “nothing 
contrary to reason in Christianity” of Locke to “nothing 
above reason” was taken by the Deists, writing in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, during and after 
Berkeley's time. They cast out miracles, the divinity of 
Christ, and all order and government based on that divin- 
ity. Their object was to establish a natural religion as 
the acme of all human nature, and to attack at once the 
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English and Catholic Churches. All subjection, partic- 
ularly to priests, was unnatural, and therefore harmful. 

It was not long before the trend of idealism, started by 
Descartes and Locke, and furthered by Berkeley, was 
taken up and exhausted by David Hume. Hume denied 
exterior and interior existences; for him only the idea had 
being. This plunged him, an honest and logical thinker, 
into the most pitiful skepticism, for the problems presented 
by his doctrines could only elicit the hopeless answer, I 
don’t know if..... i 

Hume is directly connected with the moral doctrine of 
the Deists when he writes in his Enquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Morals, that the criterion of right and 
wrong is a sentiment of moral approbation described as 
“a feeling for the happiness of mankind” which “nature 
has made universal in the species.”” This treatment is curi- 
ously akin to that of Rousseau, who came to England 
with Hume, and whose influence we shall touch on later. 

Following almost immediately on the philosophy of 
Hume came the Utilitarians, smacking strongly of at least 
reductive materialism. These were an interesting lot, inso- 
far as they were the only unified school of thought thus 
far in the English tradition, and insofar as they did much 
to destroy the last vestige of a moral code, making good 
and evil synonymous with pleasure and pain. Of course 
they had a deeper concept of pleasure and pain than ap- 
pears on the surface, for they were brilliant men, among 
them Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, and later his son, J. 


Stuart Mill. 


Nineteenth Century 


William Goodwin, about the year 1800, picked up the 
threads of revolt in the Deist doctrine, and joined them 
with Rousseau’s tenets that man’s impulses and desires 
were all good, ruined only by convention and government- 
imposed restriction. 

The period embracing the first half of the nineteenth 
century was curiously devoid of any philosophical specu- 
lation. Hume’s legacy was the bleak waste of complete 
skepticism. The Deists and Rousseau left revolt. It was 
a discouraging outlook for anyone who might have de- 
sired to gather up the blasted ruins of thought and make 
them into a symmetric whole. 

But around the middle of the century the redoubtable 
problem of life was supposedly solved for all time by the 
theory of Evolution, propounded by Darwin, Thomas 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer. The answer was quite sim- 
ple—indeed too simple, for its simplicity rested on the 
unproved and, as later appeared, unprovable postulate of 
eternal matter, spontaneous generation, gradual process 
always upward, and evolution of the whole man, body 
and soul, from lower, simpler forms. Supposedly con- 
clusive evidence for materialism, last seen in the pleasure- 
pain moral code of the Utilitarians, was thus established. 

And here is the cataclysmic dilemma resulting: Scrip- 
ture demanded by faith one thing, creation; science dis- 
proved that one thing with an hypothesis held by all as 
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certain. Hence dates the crisis of Protestantism, for it 
consequently divided into the Fundamentalists, who made 
the compromise by accepting blindly the two contradic- 
tories presented by science and Scripture; and the Mod- 
ernists, who compromised by allowing religion to bow to 
science by what was called ‘liberal interpretation’ of the 
Scriptures. Thus the vague, intellectual skepticism of 
David Hume was made a gripping, terrifying reality in 
the minds of countless honest men and women. The very 
foundations of society themselves were shaken, for wher- 
ever man turned in frantic search for truth, he was met by 


the blight of doubt. 


The threads of materialism, pleasure-pain Utilitarian- 
ism, and rationalism were gathered together in one philos- 
ophy, the Positivism of August Comte. God's throne 
was usurped by humanity; reason’s by experiment; the 
moral code’s by ‘social advantage.’ The associationist 
psychologists, explaining all intellection through neurotic 
sympathy between mind and body, placed the crown on 
materialistic skepticism. 

In retrospect, therefore, we see two prominent trends 
winding through the centuries of English thought, mate- 
rialism from Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, the Deists, the Utili- 
tarians, Evolutionists, and Positivists; and idealism 
through Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. These 
trends had a double result: humanitarianism, severing 
God and man, and skepticism, severing man and truth, 
two qualities which are the hall marks of Victorian ide- 
ology. 


Literature and Philosophy 


It was said at the outset that the trend in English Liter- 
ature has been gradually downward, dating from Shake- 
speare. Thus, the high points were near the first. In 
judging literature we must ask how it answers the deeper, 
more significant questions of life, how it unifies disparities, 
how it draws pattern from apparent divergencies—all of 
which constitute true beauty. Only Scholastic philosophy 
with its full concept of man and his place in the realm of 
being, can provide an adequate foundation for such litera- 
ture. There is found assurance for the mind in its quest 
for objective truth; there the soul’s natural hunger for 
goodness and beauty is satisfied in a Weltanschauung of 
reality as a manifestation of Supreme Beauty; and there 
is found the explanation of man’s destiny based, not by 
wishful thinking but by reason, upon his ultimate effi- 
cient and final Cause. Only in Scholasticism is the essen- 
tial nobility of man portrayed, only there are his natural 
religious aspirations satisfied in the delineation, however 
faint, of the God of infinite perfections. 

When there is a departure from this fuller concept of 
man, that departure must be judged according to its 
standard of beauty. There are three grades of beauty, 
each more excellent than the last; the sensual, the intellec- 
tual, and the spiritual. The Scholastic concept of beauty 
successfully combines the three, as life combines them, by 
recognizing the substantial unity of body and soul in 
man. Departure from that viewpoint emphasizes one to 
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the detriment of the others, and the new attempt must be 
judged by the virtue of the new emphasis. In the flow 
of English letters it will be noticed that the concept of 
beauty decayed gradually from its height in Shakespeare's 
fullness of life. He was followed by the Metaphysicals 
with their emphasis on the spiritual, and they in turn by 
the intellectualism of the Classicists, and they by the emo- 
tionalism of the Romantics and the Victorians. The final 
degradation was reached in the sensism of the Decadents. 
Note the decline, full life, spiritual, intellectual, emotional, 
and sensual. 


From Shakespeare to Romanticism 


Unfortunately there is no space to do other than indi- 
cate Shakespeare's fullness of life. Suffice it to say, he 
had a clear, steady view, deriving from the centuries-old 
Christian tradition, clarified by the common sense of Scho- 
lastic philosophy. 

The first notable movement after Shakespeare can find 
adequate explanation outside philosophy, and for that 
reason is not important here. The Jacobean playwrights 
and Cavalier singers were Renaissance gone to seed, and 
the spiritual tone of the Metaphysicals and Puritans was 
a natural reaction springing from English life itself, against 
their sensualism. Puritan ideas had much to do with form- 
ing the background of John Milton and Bunyan, but these 
ideas referred more to theology than philosophy. The first 
infiltration of English philosophy as such is found in the 
works of the late Metaphysicals, notably Thomas Tra- 
herne, writing contemporaneously with the Platonists at 
Cambridge, and sharing their beliefs, particularly in the 
pre-existence of the soul. In the years immediately pre- 
ceding the eighteenth century, literature began to display 
the purely intellectual aspect which had its remote cause 
in the scientific stirrings throughout Europe during the 
sixteenth century, and its more proximate cause in the 
intellectuality of the Platonists. 

By 1700 this intellectual surge had reached its height, 
and was to glow for almost a generation under the tute- 
lage of Pope and his coterie. Although desperately diverse 
in some of its remoter ramifications, it bore the one com- 
mon note of society—intellectual society. It eschewed 
with polite but blasting frigidity anything savoring of 
enthusiasm, as did the Platonists before it. Its fortress 
was limited to London—its valiants were a relatively few 
rationalist conventionaries, horrified at the ‘vulgar,’ and 
clinging to a doctrine of discipline that strove to dispel 
any emotion that might cloud the clear white light of 
what is called truth. 

When we consider that fifty years preceding this school 
were given over to the intellectuality of the Cambridge 
thinkers, the characteristics of the neo-classical school find 
striking explanation. Both outlawed enthusiasm. Both 
studied man as nature made him, and as reason revealed 
him. Both placed reason on a throne, following, it is true, 
the general ‘Enlightenment’ tendency that Montaigne and 
Montesquieu had given to Europe. Both demanded a 
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certain artificial sobriety and etiquette, condemning as in- 
excusable anything that might be considered boorish. 


However, the irreligion of the Classicists can be traced 
to the contemporaneous doctrine of the Deists, teaching 
that man, with his intellect, was the sole arbiter of right 
and wrong; that God did a good job on the universe and 
then left it alone; that reason was the key to all beatitude. 

The force of this period, however, was artificial, and 
was soon to fade before the resurgent romanticism of the 
countryside, brought out by the rising doctrines of 
Rousseau. 


Romanticism 


What is commonly called Romanticism did not sud- 
denly rise like a Phoenix from the ashes of the preceding 
period; the popularity of one era faded into the other by 
almost imperceptible degrees. What is scientifically called 
the ‘Pre-Romantic’ period, can be traced down the annals 
of English literature through the submerged writers of 
the outlying districts during Pope’s time, through the 
Cavaliers of the seventeenth century, through Shake- 
speare, the balladiers of the otherwise silent fifteenth cen- 
tury, to Chaucer himself. I do not say that all these were 
Romantic as we understand the term today, for they, espe- 
cially Chaucer and Shakespeare, subjected poetic matter 
of emotion to the fires of the intellect, bringing out that 
form which is the essence of great literature. 

After four or five decades of introductory popular 
flourishes, including some of Goldsmith, Cowper, Blake, 
and Burns, we come to the Romantic era strictly so called, 
beginning with the first publication of Wordsworth’'s Lyri- 
cal Ballads in 1798. Its characteristics were many, but 
reducible to two: nature, and emotion or impulse. Nature 
was idealized by the first generation of Romantics: 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey; emotion and im- 
pulse by the second: Shelley, Peacock, Moore, and in a 
more limited sense by Keats and Byron. These marks, 
however, were not shared exclusively, but only predomi- 
nated in the manner pointed out above. Revolt was com- 
mon to both; to the first, revolt from classical formal 
rigour; to the second, revolt from all restraint. 

The nature aspect of the period can well be traced to 
the Deistic teaching of the seventeen hundreds both as a 
consequence and as a reaction. As a consequence, it 
followed the preceding doctrine of nature’s excellence; as 
a reaction it applied this teaching where the original 
Deists did not apply it, to the common man and to inani- 
mate nature. Rousseau’s nature worship also furnished 
prominent forces in molding this aspect. The Utilitarians 
inculcated the pleasure-pain moral code which finds its 
echo in the temporal material idealism of Shelley. 

The emotional complexion of the second generation is 
a sympathetic note from two sources — the Utilitarians 
and Rousseau of France. The latter taught the excellence 
of man’s basic impulses and emotions, and their conse- 
quent frustration by any restraint whatsover. As a com- 
plement to this doctrine comes the Deistic tenet that all 
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government, being unnatural, is bad. This juncture of 
emotion and revolt from government indicates one expla- 
nation of the ideology behind the ungoverned emotive 
coloring of the second generation, and the revolt complex 
of the whole period. 


The Victorians 


There follows now a time of evident decline, coincident 
with the philosophical decline of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was filled with poetasters and unfledged rhymers 
quaffing blindly the elixir of their poetic godheads, the 
Romantics. It is difficult in the last analysis, to distinguish 
the Romantics from the Victorians immediately following. 
They differ more in degree than in kind. The Victorians, 
despite a galaxy of great minds, both men and women, 
seem to be Romantics gone to seed in the wasting wind 
of materialistic skepticism. The amoral code of ethics, 
pleasure-pain Utilitarianism, rendered many Victorian 
novels inconclusive, among them those of George Eliot, 
the Bronte sisters, and George Meredith; to say nothing 
of what it did to produce the aimlessness of Tennyson. 
If a man does not stand on the unshakable foundations 
of life as it is, animal and rational, that man’s view of 
life is unhealthy, and so his literature. These foundations 
are the moral law, the conviction of the possibility of 
attaining truth, and the recognition of the spirit that is in 
man. 

Among the Victorians all these were scrapped, or at 
least questioned; the moral code of good and evil by the 
pleasure-pain ideas of the Utilitarians and by Comtian 
Positivism; the possibility of attaining truth by the skepti- 
cism of Hume and the later Associationist psychologists, 
and by the conflict of science and religion; and lastly the 
spirit in man by this same materialism and conflict. One 
pities rather than condemns these great minds who strug- 
gled against the handicaps of their ideological tragedy, 
and who finally succumbed in the struggle. Browning was 
a refreshing exception, in spite of his occasional skeptical 
allusions, and is consequently in his age rather than of it. 

The Decadents of the last decade in the nineteenth 
century ran the sensual conclusions of Victorian premises 
into their logical resting place, the mud. But by so doing, 
they earn from us a certain paradoxical debt of gratitude, 
for it was revulsion from this unreasoning materialism 
that gave us the Meynells, Francis Thompson, the Wards, 
Ernest Dowson, Aubrey Beardsley, Chesterton. 

Evidence of the decline appears, it is hoped, plainly; 
the ideological causes or occasions of that decline are pres- 
ent, if not delineated successfully enough to be appre- 
hended. Our present day shows clear marks of the double 
aspect of Decadent England; the purely sensual and skep- 
tical—and the return to truth. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the influence exerted by really outstanding thinkers 
and writers today will filtrate, as it undoubtedly will, into 
the life stream of our tradition, and that in so doing, it 


will insure for the future a literature based upon the full 
concept of life as it is. 
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Scholasticism and Contemporary Philosophy 


AN EDITORIAL 


Philosophers, to whom the general public refers as 
representative of contemporary American thought, seldom 
mention Scholasticism. When they do, their statements 
indicate scarcely more than the most superficial under- 
standing and appreciation of its principles ~— and are 
usually based on the pre-conviction that Scholastic phi- 
losophy is dictated by the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and is used by that body solely to further its apostolic 
aims. 

In most cases it is immediately obvious that for these 
scholars Scholasticism has merely an historical interest, 
on a level with the Ontologism of Malebranche, for 
instance, only slightly less interesting because a few 
centuries older. In a review for the English quarterly, 
Mind, Mr. A. N. Prior remarks, “.... Aquinas has a 
right to be taken at least as seriously as Hegel.’ And 
this by way of concession! 

Who is to blame for this unflattering lack of interest in 
the philosophia perennis of whose validity thousands of 
American students are intellectually convinced? Much of 
the blame, we must confess, can be laid at the door of 
those Scholastics who move in a world of their own with- 
out making any serious effort to acquaint with Thomistic 
principles philosophers outside the fold. 

This exclusiveness is in great part due to the difficulties 
inherent in an introduction to Scholasticism. In the first 
place, there are few professors, outside Catholic universi- 
ties, capable of effectively introducing the student to the 


Scholastic system. This leaves the alternate approach 
through books and journals, and here too the way is set 
with discouraging difficulties. The exposition of Scholas- 
tic principles is almost invariably couched in a highly 
technical terminology, and presupposes in its readers a 
certain mastery of the system. 


There are, it is true, some notable exceptions to this 
rather exclusive attitude. To mention only a few of these, 
the work of Mr. Adler, M. Maritain, and Etienne Gilson 
has been recognized and well received by the most exact- 
ing critics of ‘‘dogmatic’’ philosophy. Roger W. Holmes 
says of Maritain in his review of The Degrees of 
Knowledge (The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 5,), 


To the experience of the reviewer this book is unique. In the first 
place, here is Neo-Thomism meeting its contemporaries on their own 
ground, the theory of knowledge. The author sits down with the 
realist and the idealist and argues with them intelligently and effec- 
tively. Here is no hasty dismissal of an opponent, but a willingness 
to hear the argument and discuss points of contention. Secondly, one 
is impressed with the profound scholarship of the author, not alone 
in the intricacies of the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas, but also in the 
most recent and difficult aspects of mathematics and physics. This 
man knows the contemporary world. He commands respect. 


Here is tangible evidence of what can be done by 
competent Scholastics who are interested, not only in 
developing and consolidating their interior forces—which 
is of primary importance—but also in introducing con- 
temporary thinkers to the vital philosophy of Aquinas. 


Book Reviews 


A HISTORY OF ESTHETICS 
Katharine Everett Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn 


The Macmillan Co., New York, 1939, pp. xxii + 582, $4.25 

This book is a careful and scholarly approach to the always 
precarious task of setting down not what man has done—that is com- 
paratively easy—but what man has been thinking about beauty. 
Without greatly altering the established plottings, the authors have 
traced out a rather complete chart of philosophical currents from the 
_ sources of our present civilization to the present day. 

Plato and Aristotle meet with an unusually understanding treat- 
ment, and the remarks about the place of music as the most imitative 
of the (fine) arts (p. 68) represent an improvement over a good 
many of the commentaries. The like might be said for the treatment 
of imitation in general. 

Medieval philosophy, under which St. Augustine’s work is included, 
and, more patticularly, St. Thomas’ philosophy, is valiantly defended 
against the late Renaissance misunderstandings which still persist in 
many quarters; but, when we come to modern times, the authors 
have shut their eyes to the fact that Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and 
Thomas still live. Neo-Scholasticism finds no place in the index, 
and the single reference under “Scholasticism” refers the reader to 
the chapter “Medieval Esthetics.” If the authors had taken the care 
to check the present situation, they would have found that perhaps 
most of the students in American colleges and universities who are 
seriously studying philosophy as such are studying Scholasticism! To 


make a very low estimate, over 30,000 professional men in America 
have employed Scholastic philosophy as an integral part of their 
training, and many more thousands have had some work in it. Well 
over five hundred universities, colleges, and seminaries are teaching 
it to their students. Nothing approaching this is true of any other 
philosophical system or of all of them put together. St. Louis 
University alone has nearly one hundred students in its graduate 
school taking ten to fifteen hours of Scholastic philosophy each 
semester. These figures furnish a background over which play in 
the aesthetic field such higher lights as Maritain, with his Art et 
Scolastique. Yet poor M. Maritain remains un-indexed, too. A 
history of aesthetics which completely neglects a contemporary 
philosophical movement of such size as modern Scholasticism must 
expect some little criticism. 

The authors have tried to write impartially in true historical fashion 
and have as a rule achieved an unusual degree of success. But in 
writing of philosophy it is particularly difficult to take one’s place 
precisely nowhere and give a comprehensive view of everything, for 
even to utter a simple declarative sentence logically places the utterer 
in a definite philosophical position. The present authors realize 
this, and so can be pardoned their half-hearted effort to establish 
their own position in the closing chapter of the book, which ends 
helplessly with the words, “As Heraclitus said of day and night, 
they are one.” Beyond a doubt, the authors were more themselves in 
the realism of Aristotle and Thomas than in this make-believe 
shadow-land of modern idealism. WALTER J. ONG. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ISSUES 
Selected Papers of Robert S. Woodworth 


Columbia University Press, New York, 1939, pp. 421, $3.50 

To honor Professor Woodworth’s seventieth birthday, a commit- 
tee of his colleagues on the staff of Columbia University prepared a 
selection of his articles and papers. It is a unique tribute to the 
permanent value of Doctor Woodworth’s work that a volume, meant 
to celebrate a lifetime of service and to furnish a general introduc- 
tion to the field of that service, could be made up entirely of selec- 
tions from his writings. 

The editorial committee merits commendation for its excellent 
choice of papers. Doctor Woodworth’s interests were far-flung, 
ranging over the whole field of psychological inquiry; the papers 
reflect the many-sidedness of his investigations. The experimental 
papers have an historical importance, in that they show how his 
reputation was acquired, but their minor details make somewhat dry 
reading. 

The more general and theoretical papers manifest the “middle-of- 
the-roader,” as Doctor Woodworth called himself. His was the rare 
talent to see both sides of many perplexing questions, to see the 
partial truths in widely divergent views; his the gift to combine 
surface contraries into new and more comprehensive theories. But 
to many narrower minds such methods smacked of eclecticism and 
compromise with truth. The intellectual skirmishes attendant on 
disagreements showed Doctor Woodworth to be an able contro- 
versialist, with a quick wit to apply truth, and a keen eye to spot 
weaknesses—witness his criticisms of psychoanalysis, structuralism, 
Watsonian behaviorism. It is unfortunate that such an antiquated 
piece as that on “The influence of improvement in one mental 
function upon the efficiency of other functions” should be included 
in a volume of otherwise valuable material; or that the discussion 
on “imageless thought” which Woodworth dismissed rather than 
settled should be represented so fully. 

The bibliography of Woodworth’s writings at the end of the 
volume is of inestimable value to all students of psychology. 

GeEorGcE P, KLUBERTANZ. 


A SACRAMENTAL UNIVERSE 
Archibald Allen Bowman 
Edited by J. W. Scott 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. ]., 1939, 
pp. xxviti + 428, $5.00 


A wholesome and refreshing atmosphere permeates the whole of 
A Sacramental Universe,—an atmosphere which can scarcely be 
found in the larger part of recent philosophical writings. The 
Scholastic philosopher is all but confident that he will discover on 
some succeeding page a clear affirmation of the existence of a sub- 
stantial, spiritual, immortal soul. Unfortunately he is always dis- 
appointed. Dr. Bowman, with the convincing lucidity which only a 
fine scholar and penetrating thinker can employ, refutes practically 
all the psychological errors that flow from Materialism and Kantian- 
ism. He consequently seems to be knocking constantly at the door 
of the great Scholastic doctrine of the substantial soul;—but then he 
draws the conclusion: “A spiritual being or a spirit is a subjective 
system or a system of experiences.” Yet the same man by way of 
inescapable reasoning arrived at the conclusion: “Activities do not 
act—although when we think of them, we are bound to assign them 
to beings that do. To represent a mental process as at once a 
psychical performance and a petformer is out of the question.” Again, 
after pointing out “the irresolvable difficulties of a Kantian noumenal 
ego,” he continues: “The only possible conclusion would seem to be 
that the subject and the activities of the subject must be thought 
together. This does not mean that they are identical. It means that 
every time we think of a mental event as occurring, we must think of a 
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subject as acting. The latter is an implicate or presupposition of the 
former. Our problem is the identification of the active subject under 
the conditions of this statement.” Still, in later making known his 
decision, he writes: “The concept of a subject, and the concept of a 
system, of experience have now been brought face to face. The 
question is whether there is any point in keeping up the distinction. 
The answer must surely be in the negative. All the demands of 
theory that the former was designed to meet are satisfied by the latter. 
Thus the concept of a subjective system or system of subjective events 
effectively stereotypes the permanent self-indentity of selfhood or 
personality against the flux, the variability and the indefiniteness of 
experience.” 

A Sacramental Universe (Dr. Bowman’s own title, owing to the 
power of the mind or spirit to impart a “sacramental character to the 
physical”), is a scholarly and thoroughly satisfying editing of the 
Vanuxem Lectures given at Princeton University in 1934 by the 
late Professor Archibald Allen Bowmen of the University of Glasgow. 
From 1910 to 1926 he had been professor of logic and, later, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy at Princeton University. He 
spent the last ten years of his life at Glasgow—“feeling that the need 
for him in Scotland was greater than in America.” 

Work on A Sacramental Universe was not complete at the time 
of Dr. Bowman’s death. The task of editing the book and coristruct- 
ing the final part from manuscript notes was undertaken by a life- 
long friend, Professor J. W. Scott of the University College in 
Cardiff, Wales. 

The book contains one major and two minor sections: “Meta- 
physical Prolegomena”—Dr. Bowman’s lectures; “Notes for the 
Vanuxem Lectures,” and “Supplementary Discussions.” The author 
reduced his contention to the four following points: 

“1. There are grounds for conceiving the physical world as a 
self-contained and indefeasibly non-subjective system of functionally 
related particulars—many of the latter themselves physical systems. 

2. There are grounds for believing in the existence of subjective 
systems, otherwise known as spiritual beings or persons, and for 
thinking of these as irreducibly non-physical in character. 

3. Any attempt to qualify the duality of the spiritual and the 
physical, any monistic prejudice which tends to obscure the abso- 
luteness of the cleavage between these two ultimate modes of 
being, is fatal to an understanding of either, and is indeed apt to 
issue, not in a genuine monism, but in a dualism more invidious 
than that which it is designed to obviate. 

4. While nothing can detract from the ontological distinctive- 
ness of the dual opposites, the spiritual and the physical enter into 

relations of a highly determinate character, from which arise cer- 
tain new possibilities of being, 

a) the forms of life and b) the various types of value.” 
Particularly appreciated, in addition to Dr. Bowman’s firm stand 

on the existence of the spiritual as distinct from the physical, was his 
enlightening discussion of space and time, and his accounting for 
the possibility and existence of a mental image of an extended object. 


Patrick J. HoLioran. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE DE LA PHYSIQUE MODERNE 
Emile Rideau 
Editions du Cerf, August, 1938, pp. 94 


This work is not to be valued according to the comparatively 
small number of its pages. In a style sometimes over-concise, the 
author describes a spiritual revolution which, though restorin ; the 
intimate and mysterious compenetration of matter and spirit, 0 liges 


ee to take account of itself, of its fundamental concepts and 
aws. 


Modern science expresses experience, conceptually presented and 
abstractly translated, by means of a system of mathematical symbols 
logically coordinated. These, symbols, the term of modern physics, 
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are relational and representative. This spiritual work is the result 
of the inventive activity of the mind which requires a long intellec- 
tual preparation, a large general scientific culture, and various qual- 
ities of character. 

But in all of that there is little of the revolutionary. This latter 
character of modern science refers to the modification, the adjust- 
ment, which must be made upon the categories of the mind as 
described by Kant. Today, by means of science we have learned 
that there is a vast difference between the unscientific knowledge of 
the casual observer and the revelations made by the experimental 
sciences in the domain of the infinitely small. We must, therefore, 
modify our notions of space and time, of individuality, of the 
continuous and the discontinuous, and of the principle of deter- 
minism. 

What, then, is the relation of science to philosophy? According 
to Rideau, science, since it is the explicative representation of the 
real, renders reality intelligible, gives it a sense, and expresses its 
structure. Philosophy presupposes and is posterior to the sciences, 
whereas sciences expect philosophy to submit their systems and theo- 
ries to criticism, to enlarge their too narrow forms, to modify their 
too static concepts, to make more precise ideas hitherto too subjec- 
tive and empirical. 

The opinions proposed in the present work will arouse not a 
little comment. The critic, however, must make every effort to 
understand just how modern science, with the help of mathematics, 
is trying to express every articulation observable in nature. Even con- 
sidering that fact, we must say that mathematics, subtle as it has 
become, since it remains an abstraction of the second degree (if such 
a matter does not render a Thomistic term profane, or vice versa), 
can hardly explain the transcendental which is the being of things. 


JEROME A. PEzz. 
= 8 & @ 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BEING IN THE DOCTRINE OF MEISTER 
ECKHART OF HOCHHEIM 


Bernard J. Muller-Thym 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 1939, pp. 160, $2.50 


In this book Dr. Muller-Thym has made a threefold contribution 
to the study of the history of medieval philosophic thought, which 
no serious student can afford to overlook. He has solved a very 
fundamental and very important problem in the doctrine of a neg- 
lected but nonetheless indispensable contributor to the richness of 
scholastic metaphysics. For Meister Eckhart is one of the few meta- 
physicians that preserved intact the real and full meaning of a 
metaphysic. At the very core of metaphysics is the doctrine of 
Being. This doctrine in Meister Eckhart is peculiarly baffling be- 
cause of his identification of the esse absolutum of God and the 
esse inhaerens of creatures. His teaching on Being, with its neces- 
sarily pantheistic implications, we may well imagine, would prove a 
dangerous and fatal field of investigation to one of less under- 
standing and genius in scholarly research than Dr. Muller-Thym. 
As the result of his investigation “anyone who reads his book,” says 
Dr. Gilson, “will probably agree that Professor B. J. Muller-Thym 
is now better qualified than anyone else to carry that problem for- 
ward to its complete elucidation.” 

The author’s second contribution to scholarship in this study is 
historical. In attempting the solution of the difficult question, the 
author has adopted a method of historical research that is proper 
to the study of philosophy. Instead of trying to understand Meister 
Eckhart by reading into him the philosophy of his contemporaries, 
his immediate predecessors, and immediate successors, he has tried 
to get the meaning of Meister Eckhart from the philosopher’s own 
works. In a word he does not explain Meister Eckhart by his his- 
torical setting but explains his historical setting by an understanding 
of Eckhart’s mind at work under the guidance of philosophical 


principles. 
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The work is short, consisting of 160 pages. Within that limited 
scope there is contained the preface by Etienne Gilson, a foreword 
by the author, three chapters, a conclusion, a very complete and 
scholarly bibliography, and a short index. The first chapter is intro- 
ductory to the particular study of the author’s definite problem but 
it is rich in the study of the metaphysics of Being and the problem 
of the unity of Being, especially of the Being of God. Here the 
author compares the proper doctrine of Meister Eckhart with, and 
differentiates it from, that of the great Scholastic thinkers. In the 
second chapter, entitled, “The Nature of the Soul According to 
the German Dominican School,” the author gives us the necessary 
background for a complete understanding of the problem and its 
solution. In the third chapter, “Of God, the esse absolutum and 
the esse formaliter inhaerens,” he treats of his problem and its 
solution in detail, first exposing Eckhart’s identification of God and 
creature, and then treating of the universality and unity of the 
universe implied in the term “university of being” in the title. 


This is not a complete study of the philosophy of Meister Eck- 
hart. In his foreword, the author professes it to be an introduction 
to the study of Meister Eckhart’s work. In the same foreword he 
develops an outline of a complete study of his work, the tangible 
results of which he promises us in “the not too remote future.” We 
shall await the publication of that study with great eagerness. 


To the appreciation of Dr. Muller-Thym’s double contribution 
to philosophy and the history of philosophy, we must add our recog- 
nition of the excellence of his literary style. The University of 
Being is not just another piece of learned research; the author has 
also contributed to the art of literary expression in the field of 
research. The book is not only clearly and adequately written, but 
it is interesting and fascinating as well. 


This is, indeed, an exceptionally valuable book; few scholars have 
merited the glowing tribute paid to Dr. Muller-Thym and his studies 
by the eminent philosopher, Etienne Gilson, who wrote the preface 
of the book. Scholarship is indebted to Sheed and Ward for the 
publication and fine editing of this work. JouN J. O’Brien. 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA 


Paul R. Anderson and Max H. Fisch 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1939, pp. xiii + 569 


The authors of the present work have compiled what to me appears 
to be a very useful conspectus of American philosophy. Very wisely 
these gentlemen have veered away from “the hazardous task of doing 
justice to the variety of twentieth-century thought,” limiting them- 
selves to gathering selections from representative thinkers of America 
including men from the colonial times up to the early twentieth 
century; thus, of course, they have assured an amount of objectivity 
and a freedom from partiality which would have been impossible had 
they attempted to judge the living issues of the day. 


The book presents an orderly division of American thought into 
four epochs: Colonial Thought, The Age of Reason, Transcendental- 
ism and Evolution, and The Emergence of Contemporary Issues. 
Each of the sections is headed by an informative introduction in 
which is shown not only the trend of ideas in the section under 
discussion, but also its connections with the periods that follow and 
precede. 


Though the reader at times may be disappointed in finding that 
his favorite American thinker has been omitted, yet in view of the 
limited space the authors have set themselves for their task, I think 
we must admit that their choice of philosophers and of selections has 
been both happy and illuminating. For the beginner in the history of 
American philosophy this volume affords excellent guide lines for 
intelligent sallies into present day thought, since herein he will find 
the roots of contemporary systems and techniques. 


W. A. GBRHARD. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN DEWEY, 1882-1939 


Milton Halsey Thomas 
Columbia Univ. Press, New York, 1939, pp. xxviti 246, $3.00 


Whatever be the intrinisic worth of Dewey’s contribution to the 
study of philosophy, his place in the sun of contemporary thought 
cannot be denied. This well-made bibliography gives graphic evi- 
dence both of his own prolific pen during a long and busy life, and 
of the many books, theses, and articles written about him by critics 
and admirers. 

The chronological arrangement of Mr. Dewey’s own works which 
occupy the first section of the book provides an interesting study of 
the evolution of his theories and the broadening of his interests 
through the years. In the second half of the book are listed the 
works about Dewey, arranged alphabetically according to the names 
of the authors. Both these sections list periodical articles as well as 
books. A comprehensive index provides the key to the whole volume. 

Such a compilation is of real value in facilitating work on Mr. 
Dewey and his theories. The bibliography itself gives evidence of the 
amount of such work that is being done. RICHARD H. GREEN. 


PRINCIPIA JURIS POLITICI 


Joseph N. Giienechea, S. J. 
Gregorian University Press, Rome, 1939, 2 Volumes 


To philosophers, canonists, and theologians who have long been 
conscious of the need of just such an undertaking, this two-volume 
work, Principia Juris Politict, is a welcome event. Whereas formerly 
we had to glean our knowledge of the subject from widely scattered 
sources, we can now turn to a well-composed work for the various 
phases of Political Law that are engaging the interest of the world 


today. 


Although the author says that he makes no attempt at complete- 


ness, he treats his subject thoroughly and courageously, and in that 
clear, dignified Latin style, which was the admiration of those who 
studied under him. 

Throughout the two volumes he follows the Scholastic method of 
exposition. He begins by defining Political Law. He then gives a 
working, rather than exhaustive, list of books on the subject, with 
English books meriting their share of attention. Then he proposes 
his definition of the state, enumerates the various kinds of states, 
and discusses the modern protectorate and international mandate. 


Father Giienechea then establishes, in the face of arguments pro- 
posed by adversaries, the remote efficient cause of the state to be God 
Himself. The proximate efficient cause he holds to be the free 
consent of the people. He rejects the principle of nationality as 
necessary to the formation of a state. After discussing the material 
cause, the people who compose the state, he inquires into its final 
cause ot purpose, discarding such perversions as totalitarianism. In 
his teaching concerning the origin of political authority he speaks in 
the terms of approved Catholic tradition. It is interesting at this 
point to note that the author in his discussion of the various forms 
of government presents a fair and, on the whole, favorable criticism 
of our presidential form. He offers a penetrating discussion of the 
use of the ballot, steers a middle course regarding woman suffrage, 
but enters a low-voiced though emphatic rejection of total political 
equality of women with men. He bestows a meed of praise on the 
Austrian government of Dolfuss, follows with a calm appraisal of 
the merits of Fascism and Corporativism, and examines into the 
qualities of proportional representation. He brings the first volume 
to a close with a lengthy treatment of the nature of the various 
legislative houses and parliaments. 

The second volume begins with a thorough treatise on law, written 
in the Suarezian mold and deriving much of its substance from the 
great Spaniard’s De Legibus. After modern laws, with the questions 
regarding commissions, veto, referendum, and plebiscite, the executive 
power of the state and its officials are considered. Here, the problems 
regarding public service are well treated, but in brief compass. 
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The judicial section of the government is taken up next. Matters 
concerning the appointment, the responsibility, and the removal of 
judges, as well as the nature and variety of courts of justice, are 
treated clearly and adequately. The United States is given credit 
for the introduction of Children’s Courts, now so happily spread to 
other countries. 

Father Giienechea then considers individual rights—such as the 
inviolability of person and property—and the individual and social 
rights to a proper secrecy and protection in the use of the mails, the 
telephone, the telegraph, and the radio. But he is not deceived into 
a dangerous enthusiasm for certain rights considered essential to 
personal liberty in some countries, such as unqualified and unrestricted 
freedom of worship, speech, and press. He tilts against those who 
would deny to parents the right to educate their children, and he 
insists that the schools they choose should impart religious instruction. 


Father Giienechea has done a good work. We owe him thanks, 
and your reviewer considers himself honored as a former pupil of 
the painstaking author to inscribe this token of grateful appreciation. 


Husert H. McKemiez. 
|| a || || 


SAINT AUGUSTINE: CHRISTIAN OR 
NEO-PLATONIST? 


Sr. Mary Patricia Garvey, R. S. M. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1939, pp. 267 


In this doctoral dissertation, done under the direction of Dr. 
Anton C. Pegis at Marquette University, the question to be answered 
is stated as Sih “At the time of his (Augustine’s) conversion 
was he possessed of sufficient Christian dogma to justify us in styl- 
ing him a Christian or, on the other hand, was his mental content 
so fundamentally Neo-Platonic as to warrant our calling him a 
Neo-Platonist?” (p. 40). 

The method of approach is very commendable. There is first a 
clear definition of purpose and a carefully annotated review of work 
already done on both sides of the question. Definite and adequate 
criteria are established on which to base the distinction between the 
fundamental principles of Christianity and those of Neo-Platonism. 
Then follows the application of these criteria to the early works of 
Augustine: works written at Cassiciacum (De Beata Vita, Contra 
Academicos, De Ordine, Soliloquia, Epistulae); at Milan (De 
Immortalitate Animae, De Moribus Ecclesiae, De Moribus Mani- 
chaeorum, De Quantitate Animae, De Libero Arbitrio Liber 
Primus); at Tagaste (De Genesi Contra Manichaeos, De Musica, 
De Magistro, De Vera Religione, Epistulae). 


In these works Augustine places much emphasis on belief in a 
personal God, on the importance of the prayer of petition, on the 
equality of the persons in the Trinity, on God as the Creator of the 
universe, on evil as an absence of being, on man’s free will as the 
cause of moral evil, on the Incarnation, and on faith. From these 
evidences of Christian dogma in his writings between 386 and 391 
A.D., “it can be said without qualification that he was a Christian 
at the time of the composition of his first treatise at Cassiciacum. 
. . » A man who accepts fundamental dogmas of Christianity in 
respect to God, the universe, and man seems rightly to be called a 
Christian, even while his knowledge of these and other dogmas is 
being expanded and his inadequate notions are being corrected 
(p. 233)”, 

The work is scholarly, yet very readable. Careful notes in sub- 
stanitiation of the text, an extensive bibliography of primary and 
secondary sources, and a serviceable index add much to the value 
of the book. Too little consideration, however, is given to the 
foundations for opposite opinions. The relation between Augustine 
and Plotinus is not made sufficiently clear. Also the tendency of 
Augustine to speak in Neo-Platonic terms is dealt with summarily; 
this indicates perhaps a deficient knowledge of Plotinus in the orig- 
inal. The book may well serve the student as an introduction to 
Augustine’s earlier works, GERALD VAN ACKEREN. 


